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This selective type auto- 
matic ejector throws out 
only the exploded shells 
when you break the gun 
after firing. The only 
moderately priced gun 
having this feature. 


IRE one barrel. Then open the 

gun. Out flies the exploded 
shell, clear of the gun. The live 
shell stays in. 

Fire both barrels. Out fly both 
shells. A truly selective Automatic 
Ejector of improved type. The eject- 
ing mechanism is of rugged construc- 
tion and is completely housed in 
the forend. The gun has many other 
features of merit. The hammers can 
be lowered without snapping. 

A close, hard-shooting gun, made 
with three-piece lightning lock com- 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 
New York—151 Chambers St. 


Both barrels have been fired. 
Simply open the gun. Out fly 
both exploded shells. 


The IVER JOHNSON 
automatic ejector double barrel shot gun 


Get your complete 


posed of large, rugged members— 
proof against breakage. Cocking 
rods work by direct contact with 
anti-friction rollers in the forend. 
All parts drop-forged, accurately 
machined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of real 
black walnut, hand-finished and 
handsomely checkered by hand. 


Made in different gauges, includ- 
ing the .410 bore. Choice of barrel 
lengths. This gun also comes with 
Plain Extractor instead of the Auto- 
matic Ejector, at a lower price. 


Chicago—108 W. Lake St. 


Ne 


41 RIVER ST., 
San Francisco—717 Market St. 


Firearms Booklet 


Catalogue “‘A”’ illustrates and de 
scribes the complete line of Iver 
Johnson Shot Guns, as well as Iver 
Johnson ‘‘Hammer the Hammer” 
Revolvers. Free Color Bicycle 
Catalog “‘B”’ also sent if you wish. 
It shows the entire line of Iver 
Johnson Bicycles for men, women, 
boys and girls. Catalog ‘‘B” also de- 
scribes Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 
for little children. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is a 
magazine of definite ideals and 
definite accomplishments in the 
preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 


—Emerson Houcn. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
to-day, as always, the brightest 
luminary in the  sportsman’s 
field. 


—Dr. James A. HENSHALL. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
an unfailing source of informa- 
tion for the nature lover and 
sportsman. 


—Ernest THOMPSON SETON. 
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A New Brunswick Moose Hunt 


HERE is more than the killing of a moose in this story that John 

S. Wise, Jr., has told of his experiences with the celebrated Harry 

Allen in New Brunswick. It is the rapid-fire observations of a keen- 

minded sportman naturalist who has drawn a lively picture of just what 
goes on in the big woods. 


In the November Issue of 





Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 


Concerning Some Big Game Rifles—By Captain Edward 
C. Crossman. A comprehensive dissertation of interest to the American 
big-game hunter. 


The Arctic Ranger—By Charles D. LaNauze. The Dominion 


Government is taking an active interest in the barren ground caribou. 


Something to Say—By Barbara Means Browning. A panther 
story introducing “Coolie,” a dog, who “never opens his mouth without 


he has somethin’ to say.” 

These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1927. Don’t miss a single issue. 
Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for Forest AND Stream, or, if you prefer, 
send in the coupon below with cheque or money order attached. We'll see that each 
issue reaches you on time. 

FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Here’s my $2.00. I want the next _12 issues beginning the November number. 





Forest Sag: STREAM 
LOCAL INFORMATION 


If you want authentic, up-to-the min. 
ute information on conditions in any 
section, there is nothing like getting it 
from men right on the ground. 

The firms listed below have agreed 
to give every possible assistance, 
There is no charge or obligation, 
simply mention that you are a reader 
of FOREST AND STREAM. 


COLORADO 

The Outdoor Sports Store 

Boulder, Colorado 
Brooks Tent & Awning Company 

1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Company 

1427 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
Whitney Sporting Goods Company 

501 16th St., Denver, Colorado 
H. W. Vorbeck 

512 Main St., Grand Junction, Colorado 
Holmes Hardware Company 

Pueblo, Colorado 

MAINE 


Well’s Sporting Goods Store 
50-54 Court St., Auburn, Maine 
Central Paint & Electric Company 
34-6 Central St., Bangor, Maine 
D. T. Sanders & Son Company 
Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Sportsman’s Supply Company 
600 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


MICHIGAN 

Bay City Hardware Company 

Saginaw St., Bay City, Michigan 
Raliph’s Sport ‘Sha op 

24 East Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Post Hardware Company 

Cheboygan, Michigan 
Lou Eppinger 

310 East Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 
Central Drug Store 

Grayling, Michigan 

MINNESOTA 

Nunn’s Sporting Goods Store 

Detroit, Minnesota 
Northern Hardware Company 

Duluth, Minnesota 
be Hardware Company 

iy. Minnesota 
Knoft-Peterson Hardware Compan: 

124 Lincoln Ave., East, tems Falls, Minnesota 
Warner Hardware Company 

13 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fuller’s Hardware Compan 

Park Rapids, Minnesota - 
Kennedy Brothers Arms Company 

Cor. 5th and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 

Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Herman T. Olsen 

Tower, Minnesota 
















MONTANA 

Great Falls Sporting Goods Co. 

Great. Falls, Mont. 
Helena Hardware Co. 

Helena, Mont. 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., 

Kalispell, Montana 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Moskowitz & Herbach 

512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
W. S. Brown 

Wood and Olive Sts.,-Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Jermyn Brothers 

107 Washington Ave., Seranton, Pennsylvania 
Kline & Company 

Williamsport, Fecmaylvenia 
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Burlington Chamber of Commerce 
Burlington, Vermont 
Wood’s Sporting Goods Store 
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Antigo, Wisconsin 
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CALIFORNIA 

The Ellery Arms Company 

583-585 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Kimball-Upson Company 

607-9-11 K Street, Sacramento, Cal. 
San Diego Cycle and Arms Co. 

San Diego, Cal. 
B. H. Dyas Company 

Ville De Paris, Los Angeles, Cal. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Assn. 
33 Market Square, St. John, N. B., Canada 
Neill & Sons., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
Sumner Company, Ltd. 
Moncton, N. B., Canada 
W. H. Thorne & Co. 
St. Jchn, N. B., Canada. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Tourist Bureau 
Saint John, perience 
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Joe Wharton 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon 
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reader ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. colorful spruce and_ birch 


forests. Calling or stalking— 
in the Great North Woods 


of Canada. 


Make your moose hunt this 

Fall the most wonderful in 

your experience. 

For practical information and advice as to 
localities, guides, etc., write to 


A. O. SEYMOUR 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
1910 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Canada 






On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Fall and all seasons by Sports- 
men who know and want the best u 
either the American or European Plan. 
Sensible rates withal. 






























Dancing Afternoon Teas 
Golf Garage Health Baths 
Bathing From Rooms 











Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 
President Vice-President 


When in Washington Visit Harvey’s Res- 
taurant, 11th and Penna. Aves. Famous 
Since 1856. 
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GOVTPOSITIONS) C ran Pacifi 
Forest rangers, start $125 month; cabin and ana lan aCl Cc 4 
vacation; patrol forests; protect game. Railway i 
mail clerks, postoffice elerks- carriers, rural car- World’s Greatest Travel System i 
riers, prohibition agents and internal revenue | 

wesote agents. For list of positions and how to qualify 

write Mokane, Dept 312, Denver, Colo. SO a ne eee eee ie ee / f 
For Sale The Panache Preserve 
ae The Ideal Place for a Real Hunting & 






innesota and Fishing Trip 7 
Located about 30 miles South-West of Roberval, ‘a 
LAKE ST. JOHN, our preserve now covers 173 n 


square miles in area. It is situated in a wonder- | 


fully beautiful country, on famous RIVER CROCHE, Uk 
the stamping grounds of MOOSE and CARIBOU. 8] 


Open - May 1 to Dec. | VERS Sar us 
Trout - Salmon - Deer - Birds WS Ny 
OF MOOSEHEAD * 


LAKE REGION 


aa ‘Baths, Reached by Auto or Train; 


ola 





Canoeing on numerous beautiful rivers and lakes, 
mostly virgin forests. Choicest spots for moose, 





Spring Water, Abundant Home Cooking 
TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH 


\ $21.00- $35.00 a week Z 





caribou, deer, bear and fox hunting. Lake and 
Speckled Trout fishing, up to 6 Ibs. throughout 


im 
SOUTH CAROLINA yi is camps at am hunting and i 
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* R. G. CLARK, Jr., Reatter J. LEONCE HAMEL. M | 
Citizens Trust Building 5 ae Ws 

SAVANNAH $s CLUB PANACHE ; 

Men, get Forest Ranger Job; $125-$200 Mo. and home | Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada if 









furnished; permanent; hunt, fish, trap. for details, write 
Norton, 2220 McMann Bldg., Denver, Colo. 







—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
H TIMAGAMI sic timscem: 
otel Bellevue sorts gs eee crn Ca 


, gertal fehing.. SR eae hare a ecco aie: 
at Beacon Street on Beacon Hill 
BOSTON 


Address: W. Wilson, Wabi-kon | PO. “ieee Ontario, Canada 
PARTICULARLY accessible, being beside the State 
House aad Boston Common, and near transpor- sd U ‘ 7 i N G ‘ 
tation terminals, theatres, and the financial and i 
shopping distriéts. A new addition of 100 rooms, IN THE MAINE WOODS i 


each with bath, which makes a total of 350 rooms. 



















Gon senzcnt Pests: ee. ” 
to Nov. . oose ov. 
ey eee to 26. : Write for our free 
160 page magazine—In the 
eu ts Maine Woods — which lists 
Se Camps and gives full details 
to make your trip a success. 


COME WHERE BIG GAME IS! 
Passenger Department 
BANGOR & AROOSTOOK R., R. 
72 Graham Bldg., Bangor, Maine. 











Single room, with bath, $4 © $5 “Double room, with bath, $7 © up 
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HIGH WINDS 
And a BIG TIDE 


morning, half a gale blowing from 
the south driving great masses of 
clouds across a rainy moon, the tide 
backed up by the wind all over the flats 
and two feet of water in the big swamp 
where the trees thrash and groan un- 
der the storm. 
Out in the river’s channel the bil- 
lows roar unseen except when a shaft 


Por o’clock and a dark, wild 


of pale moonlight 

touches the white- 

capped heads. No 

place out there for 

a light duck boat 

and I make my 

plans for the day to fit the weather 
conditions. 

From the sheltered bay, where the 
boathouse stands, it is but a short tus- 
sel with the wind and my boat glides 
into the sheltered waters of a creek 
that threads the big swamp, the high 
water spreading away in quiet pools 
and runways through the standing tim- 
ber. On up the creek, between the tops 
of the wild rice that mark its borders, 
until a branch to the left opens before 
me and I swing into it. 

Around .a.couple of bends and my 
boat comes out in a miniature lake, two 
hundred yards long by half that dis- 
tance wide, lofty trees stand at its 
edges and masses of wild rice sway in 
the wind along its shores. In the cen- 
ter stands a small, boggy island thickly 
grown with willows and in the lea of 
this I start rigging my decoys. Black 
duck stool that fool the wisest of them 
are soon placed twenty in number and 


strung out 
enough to show 
on both sides 
of the island. 
Then _ ashore, 
pulling my boat 


in, between two ~ 


grassy bogs 

that give a perfect hide, the 

willows at my back form a 

fine background and shelter 

from the wind, and I settle 

down carefully in the stern, light my 
pipe and wait for dawn. 

This pond, when a southerly gale 
drives the tide into the swamp, is an old 
favorite of mine. In normal weather 
there is little water even at high tide 
and the swamp is so choked with aqua- 
tic growth that decoys are invisible 
and useless, but what a place for black 
ducks to feed at night. 

On this particular morning the water 
is away over the weeds and my decoys 
bob about and sure look like the real 
thing. I can hear the occasional quack- 
ing of birds feeding along the wind- 
ward shore and suddenly out of the 
gray of aproaching dawn come some 
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black shapes that drop in among the 
decoys without hesitation. They swim 
about for awhile and then drift off to 
leeward and disappear in the grass 
along shore. 
At last, my watch tells me that offi- 
cial sunrise is at hand and it is now 
light enough to see my 
surroundings and watch 
the long strings of black 
ducks flying high against 
the wind. Just over the 
tops of the trees and rac- 
ing before the gale come 
a flock of blue wings, they 
see the decoys, dart down, 
and leaward and swing in, 
going like lightning. 
Only time for a snap- 
shot as they hurtle by but 
a couple of splashes show 
that my luck is with me and I shove 
out and pick them up. 


| AM just back and covered up when 
two sprigs swing around from the 
east and make a pretty sight as they 
hover twenty feet in the air. A nice 
double brings them down, feet up, but 
before I start out fifteen old blacks 
come over my head, turn down to lea- 
ward and start fighting back against 
the wind toward me. At last they 
make it and with curved wings sail in 
over the decoys. A shaft of golden 
light from the newly risen sun through 
a lift in the clouds strikes them, shin- 
ing on their bronze bodies and out- 
thrust red legs, making a picture never 
to be forgotten. I get two together 
with my first and a third as they flare 
off before the wind, the last bird fall- 
ing in the edge of the rice, ashore. I 
once more push out and pick them up 
and then have a good, hard paddle back 
against the wind. 

For the next two hours the birds are 
moving and I am kept busy, killing 
some, missing others, the wind making 
tricky shots and an excuse for wasted 
ammunition. Along toward noon the 
wind begins to moderate and the fall- 

(Continued on page 616) 
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accomplishment. It is most strik- 

ingly illustrated in the field of 
aviation, but during the last two or 
three years there have been noteworthy 
improvements and innovations in the 
manufacture of rifled firearms. In ad- 
dition there have been outstanding im- 
provements in the manufacture of bul- 
lets and ammunition. Taken together, 
-these mean better accuracy; in some 
cases higher velocity and flatter trajec- 
tories. The net result is that the 
shooter can hit more game for a given 
number of shots and he can do much 
better shooting at the longer ranges. 

A partial exception, however, has 
been in .25 caliber rifles. Their am- 
munition is getting better; powders are 
being improved and perfected; bullets 
are made with non-fouling, tough jack- 
ets accurately put on. More weapons 
are made with nickel steel, or rustless 
steel barrel. Excepting hand-made 
weapons, however, the tendency has 
been to produce short, light barreled 
weapons, most of which weigh 7 lbs. 
or less; which is not conducive to 
greater accuracy, steadier holding, or 
better shooting. 

This is the age of motorized trans- 
port in hunting. The automobile is be- 
ing used by a majority of hunters in 
going to and returning from their 
shooting grounds. In many places, it 
is possible to shoot from a car, at least 
in many instances. In woodchuck 
shooting, you can often drive right in 
to the best hunting grounds and do 
most of your killing without ever get- 
ting out of the car. In such cases, a 
light-weight weapon is of absolutely no 
increased benefit whatever and the light- 
weight feature is a positive disadvan- 
tage because it is much harder to hold 
a light weapon and it is much harder 
to shoot a light weapon accurately to 
center, especially from any kind of-a 
rest, such, for instance, as over the 
back of a car seat, across the hood of 
a machine or over a fence rail. It is 
also far more difficult to do accurate 
shooting with a number of loads when 
using a light-barreled rifle. Every 
slight change in powder results in a 
very noticeable difference in position 
and point of impact. Moving the point 
of impact in woodchuck shooting is dis- 
astrous to successful results. 

The .250-3000 Savage lever-action 


. | ‘HIS is an age of advancement and 
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By C. S. Lanois 


rifle made with a 22-inch light barrel 
was one of a number of popular wood- 
chuck rifles, but there was always a cer- 
tain amount of complaint from Jf 

expert shots who used it because 
it was always hard to hold for 
the degree of accuracy necessary 
it 
impact 
greatly with every change of load. 
The first bolt action .250-3000 


in woodchuck shooting and 


changed the center of 


Savage was open to the same 
criticism. Present bolt actions, 
however, are made with a 24- 
inch barrel, which is heavier and 
stiffer, but even so, the rifle only 
weighs about 7 lbs! or a trifle 
less and cannot, therefore, be 
classed as a target rifle that 
would hold with the steadiness 
of other good weight target 
rifles. In addition this rifle 
often has a heavy trigger pull 
which makes it difficult to shoot 
accurately, especially off-hand. 
An inquiry recently de- 
veloped the fact that the Sav- 
age Arms Company is willing 
to make either their lever or 
bolt action rifle with a much 
heavier and longer high-pres- 
sure Smokeless steel barrel. 
As soon as confirmed, I had 
them make up a special fancy 
finished .250-3000 lever action 
with one of these heavy bar- 
rels, a smooth trigger pull and 
minimum chamber and head 
space. The lever action was 
chosen because a better trig- 
ger pull can be -procured on it 
than the bolt action Savages I 
have used and for the further 
fact that a telescopic sight can 
be mounted on it to very much 
better advantage than on the 
bolt action. It also balances 
and carries better in the hand. 
The rifle shown with this arti- 
cle has proven in every way to 
be very successful and satis- 
factory. It shoots very nicely 
with a wide variety of reduced 
and other charges. It holds 
splendidly for off-hand shoot- 
ing, a most important consid- 
eration for woodchuck hunting. 
How a rifle can be shot off- 
hand _ is of just about 10 times 
as much importance in the field 


250-300 


as to how it can be shot from a ma- 


chine 




















A Comparison 


of Barrels. 

The author’s 
-250- 3000 Lever 
action with 26- 
inch heavy bar- 
rel on left, and 
standard bolt 
action Savage 
with 24-inch 
present barrel 
on right. Differ- 
ence in weight 
1% pounds 


‘ high-velocity loads than 


An Interesting Addition to the 
Small-Bore High-Power Family 





rest and this heavy-barreled 


nicely balanced 814 Ib. .250-3000 S: avage 


can be shot that way. 

This rifle is made with solid 
frame. The bore can be washed 
out very easily from the breech, 
however, by pouring hot water 
into the breech when the action 
is open through a small sharp- 
pointed funnel. This is much bet- 
ter than trying to clean from the 
muzzle with a wet swab because 
you get more water into the bar- 
rel at a time. Dry swabs can 
then be pulled through the breech 
or pushed down through the 
muzzle. 

An 8% Ib. rifle sounds pretty 
heavy to some people, but how 
much better a weapon of this 
weight, which is perfectly bal- 
anced, can be shot off-hand with 
one 
which weighs a pound and 
a-half less must be felt to be ap- 
preciated. When you discover 
that you can shoot fast loads 
strictly off-hand using ivory 
bead and peep hunting sights 
into one-inch to two-inch groups 

at 25 yards, then you begin 
to realize how much that 
extra pound and a haif of 

barrel is really worth to you. 
One of the big advantage of a 
barrel weight such as this is 
that the group remains in the 
same position with far greater 
consistency. You can shoot a 
couple of shots into the 10- 
ring, walk up and take a look 
at the target, drift back to the 
firing line and then shoot some 
more in the same spot. After 
you have tried this several 
times with a light-barreled 
high-velocity rifle, which often 
shows considerable jump in re- 
coil, you realize what a double 
advantage there is in a good 
barrel weight for off-hand 
shooting. 

This rifle was modeled some- 
what after a .22 high power of 
the same make and model built 
for Charles Askins. Charley 
has written me repeatedly that 
this .22 high-power of his will 
shoot a possible on a two-inch 
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{0-ring at 100 yards with less effort 
on the part of the shooter than any 
other rifle he has. He had to do a 
pit of experimenting, however, be- 
fore he got the right combination 
in the way of a load. A much 
wider variety of bullets and possibly 

ter care in making some of them 
and the further fact that it is easier 
to get fine accuracy with the larger 
calibers should make it much easier to 
fre small groups with the .250-3000 
than with the .22 high power, and the 
manufacturers state that with the aver- 
age rifle the .250-3000 will outshoot the 
22 high power. Correspondence with 
the manufacturers following my in- 
quiry, disclosed the fact that a 26-inch 
heavy barrel in either the .22 high 
power or .250-3000 caliber could be fit- 
ted to the lever-action Savage and that 
one of these heavy-weight barrels in 
250-3000 caliber could be fitted to the 
bolt action with only $5.00 extra added 
to the net retail price. The double ad- 
vantage of this is that woodchuck, coy- 
ote and vermin hunters who want a 
heavy-barreled high-velocity .25 or .22 
caliber rifle can now get it in this in- 
stance, at least, for only $5.00 more 
than the cost of the standard light- 
weight model, which will make such 
weapons available to a great many 
sportsmen who cannot afford to pay 
$150 to $250 for a hand-made weapon, 
irrespective of the many advantages of 
the latter. These heavy barrels are 
9/16 in diameter at the muzzle, an inch 
to an inch and 1/16 at the breech and 
almost exact straight taper throughout 
their 26 inches of length. 


ITHER the lever or bolt action in 
one of these barrels will weigh from 
8% to 81%4 lbs. with peep sights and 
9% to 10 Ibs. with scope. They are not 
at all muzzle-heavy or unwieldly in the 
sense of the heavy barreled Springfield 
Match rifles, but balance and feel much 
the same as the model 52 Winchester 
and the .30 caliber Springfield Sporter. 
If there is any difference, this .250 feels 
a bit steadier in front. 
At the present time, there is such a 


eas a few of our popular 25 calibre sbi 


5 Stevens Short 
5 Stevens 
.25 Stevens Hol. Point 
4.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. Black, Lead 
5—.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. Smok., Lead 
6—.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. Smok., Soft 
‘oint 
1.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. Smok., Metal 
ase 


| $.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. High Vel., 


Smok. S. P. 


The heavy Savage with peep 
sights holds and _ handles 
nicely. Pistol grip stock 
gives proper length of grip 
and trigger pull, 


wide variety of .25 caliber high-velocity 
light-weight rifles on the market in .25- 
20, .25-35, .25 Rimless and .250-3000 
calibers that any one can get almost 
exactly what he wants from the models 


supplied by Remington, Winchester, . 


Marlin and Savage. These .250’s, how- 
ever, stand alone as being the only 
heavy barreled .25’s available commer- 
cially, although other manufacturers 
may at some time take up this idea, a 
matter that may be determined alto- 
gether by popular demand. 

The sportsman will appreciate the 
advantages of a longer barrel. A rifle 
using a cartridge like the .250-3000 will 
develop from 60 to 100 or 125 f.s. 
higher velocity in the 26-inch barrel 
than in a 22-inch barrel using exactly 
the same charge, and that without ap- 
parently increasing the breech pressure. 
Some may think there will be a great 
deal of trouble from stretched shells 
in the lever action, but I have devel- 
oped a mid-range charge for my rifle 
which so far seems to be very success- 
ful without giving any difficulty what- 
ever in re-loading. The load tried con- 
sists of Western cartridges and prim- 
ers, 24 grains by weight of Hercules 
HiVel and the 87 grain copper-jacketed, 
protected point bullets made by the 
Peters Cartridge Company. It is a 
rather peculiar combination, but I hap- 
pened to have these components on 
hand when desiring a load of this veloc- 
ity. The charge develops about 2300 
f.s. muzzle velocity in the 26-inch _bar- 
rel, with the very low breech pressure 
of approximately 21,000 or 22,000 Ibs. 


From left to right. 


9—.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. High Vel., 
Smok. M.C, 

10—.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. Hi-Speed Mush- 
room 

11—.25/20 Win., Mar. & Rem. Hi-Speed M. C. 

12—.25/20 Stevens & Win. Black, Lead 

13—.25/20 Stevens & Win. Smok., Lead 

14—.25/20 Stevens & Win. Smok., S. P. 

15—.25/20 Stevens & Win. Smok., M.C. 

16—.25/35 Win. & Savage Smok., S. P. 


per square inch. The bullet cuts a per- 
fectly round clean hole in the target and 
seems to shoot with remarkable accu- 
racy. The breech pressure is so low that 
the shells are expanded so little in the 
chamber of this rifle that they will hold 
other bullets securely without being re- 
sized at all. I have loaded this charge 
so that the over-all length of the com- 
pleted cartridge is 2.50 inches. It works 
through the magazine, fits well in the 
chamber and extracts without the least 
bit of difficulty either loaded or empty. 


HIS charge gives the 87 grain bul- 
let from 100 to 200 f.s. more muzzle 
velocity than the 60-grain bullet is 
given in the .25-20 Hi-Speed cartridge 
and the pressure is quite a bit lower 
than those developed by most .25-20 
high-velocity cartridges. The load is 
powerful enough to upset, at one aver- 
age shot, a piece of oak bridge beam 
a foot on the side flat on the bottom, 
and about three feet long and which 
was about as heavy as anything I care 
to lift. The bullet would not only knock 
it over at every shot unless the beam 
was braced against something, but 
would also roll it over two or three 
times. These expanding bullets, of 
course, would not go through a foot 
of oak. The load is merely mentioned 
as being one of a large number that 
can be used in the .250-3000, but which 
was developed to provide a good wood- 
chuck charge in a settled community. 
The recoil and report are so light 
that my 13-year-old boy does not ob- 
(Continued on page 616) 


Most of these loads can be " Keheatad in the .250. 


17—.25/35 Win. & Savage Smok., M.C. 
18—.25/35 Win. & Savage Hi-Speed Mushroom 
19—.25/85 Win. & Savage Express Mushroom 
20—.25/36 Marlin Smok., S. P. 

21—.25/86 Marlin Smok., M.C. 

22—.25 Remington S. P. 

23—.25 Remington M.C. 

24—.25 Remington Hi-Speed Mushroom 
25—.25 Remington Express Mushroom 
26—.250 Savage High Power M.C. 

27—.250 Savage High Power Mushroom 





In the LAND of — 


Trout Fishing in One of 
Nature’s Most Remote Sanctuaries 


lences, far from the track of in- 

truding automobile tires, at the 
foot of snow-crowned peaks, and among 
forests soundless save for the whisper 
of the vagrant breeze or the chattering 
music of down-rushing streams, lies 
’ the land of No-Beyond. Carved by the 
chisels of pre-historic glaciers, are deep 
canyons opening out or narrowing in 
among the surrounding mountain 
ranges, and at the bottoms of these 
valleys, flow down, clear and cool, the 
waters of many a creek or little river, 
where all is solitude. Not often here 
is a trace of man found, or his voice 
heard, or the imprint of his footsteps 
found on the occasional sand-stretches 
that border the banks of the water- 
courses. The stillness and serenity in 
these cloistered walls of nature are 
rarely broken even by the rustle of a 
bird’s wing, or any echo except perhaps 
the crackle of a dry twig, broken by the 
hoof of some wandering deer. 

The angling in such remote regions 
is invested with a fascination all of its 
own. The streams cannot be reached 
except by “packing in,” using pack 
horses and mules, and also a guide if 
the anglers are unacquainted with the 
country. An extra mule is a wise pre- 
caution on such a trip, as the traveling 
in some places is rough in the extreme, 
and a horse or mule with a broken leg 
is a dead animal in such an emergency. 
However, such a journey will be found 
not too arduous an undertaking, for it 
can be covered in from eight to ten 
days, allowing three days to travel to 
and from the point where you take 
horses and guide to climb up to the 
higher regions. 


U P in the country of the utter si- 


| BERE were three of us in the party, 
counting our guide. My chum and 
I had driven from Los Angeles through 
Mojave, Lone Pine, Big Pine, and on 


to Bishop, driving at night to get cool. 


traveling, and we reached Bishop early 
on the following morning. From there 
we trekked on to Lake Mary, and the 
next morning started for Shadow Lake. 
This route took us over Mammoth Pass, 
and following the San Joaquin River 
we pitched camp at Shadow Lake. This 
little stretch of water is hemmed in 
with timber, which grows close to its 
edges. We unpacked our rods, and se- 
lecting royal coachman flies, began 
casting from the shore for golden trout. 

These fish are the most vividly col- 
ored and beautiful of all the trout fam- 
ily, and are only found in the High 
Sierras in the streams and rivers of 
that region, although their range is 
being gradually extended through the 
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By 
Ernest McGAFFEY 


NO-BEYOND 


Going in. 


plantings of recent years. Their mark. 
ings are delineated in a golden olive 
on the head and back, and upper por. 
tions of the fish, a glowing, golden yel- 
low along and below the later«! line, 
topped by a delicate rosy band, and 
underlayed with a rich bluish-white 
strip fringed with orange. The olive. 
green and amber of the tail bear small 
black spots, and orange, green, whitish 
and yellow hues are found on the head, 
jaw, fins, and body of this trout, mak- 
ing it altogether a vision of kaleido- 
scopic brilliancy when it is first drawn 
from the water. 

These fish were small in Shadow 
Lake, from seven to eight and nine 
inches long, but just right for the fry- 
ing-pan. They rose hungrily to the 
flies, and we creeled plenty for our 
evening meal in less than half an houwr’s 
fishing. Cooked in bacon grease and 
washed down with hot coffee, about 
seven goldens per man, cured “that 
empty feeling” in short order. Our 
camp was at the head of the lake, close 
to where a creek came rushing out into 
the lake, and its gurgling waters lured 
us quickly to sleep when we lay down 
weary from our long ride. 


ARLY the next morning Walter and 

I slipped down to the lake and 
whipped the water from the shore with 
very good success. Coming across an 
ancient log raft made of four clumsy 
timbers cleated together, we pressed 
this into service for an excursion out 
into the lake. It was like balancing on 
a tight-rope to try to fish from this 
old catamaran, but we did manage to 
hook and bring in a half dozen or more 
ten-inch golden trout. But after sev- 
eral narrow escapes from capsizing, 
we took the crudely hewn paddles, and 
were glad to get ashore again ina 
comparatively dry state. 

The guide had the fire started when 
we returned, and a few minutes were 
sufficient to get our catch ready for the 
pan, and we breakfasted right royally. 
After breakfast we got the horses t- 
gether, packed, and followed the trail 
up Shadow Creek. This took us through 
some remarkably picturesque meadowy 
levels, starred in many directions with 
myriad-hued wild-flowers. We made 4 
few casts in Shadow Creek, but the 
trout were small, and we returned them 
to the water, handling them with gloves 
to prevent injury when we slipped them 
back into the creek. As we were fish- 
ing altogether with barbless hooks, the 
trout were not harmed in the least. 

The pathway led across a ridge t 
wards Garnet Lake, and scores of SI 
perb panoramas were unfolded to our 
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sight as we rode along. The views in- 
cluded Davis, Banner, and Ritter peaks, 
the two former being over 12,000. feet 








D 


high each, and Mt. Ritter attaining an 
altitude of 13,156 feet. Arriving at the 
extreme top of the trail, we looked 
down and saw Garnet Lake gleaming 
distantly in the sunshine like an im- 
mense emerald, and dotted here and 
there with little islands that seemed 


— placidly floating on its mirror-like sur- 
a — face. The trail wound and twisted 
den - around one end of the lake, and at one 
al line point we crossed a creek which came 
nd, and down from a glacier on Mt. Banner. 
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a s keeping in the saddle, we rode 
on until we arrived at the eastern 
slope of the lake. Here we picked out 
a camping-place in a tiny meadow, with 
glints of wild-flowers showing in the 
short grass. A solid granite bulwark, 
topped by a few scrubby pines, made a 
perfect wind-break, and beyond us 
loomed Mt. Ritter and Mt. Banner, 
their jagged outlines rising majestically 
in the clear air, their sides gleaming 
with packed snows or ponderous glacial 
masses of ice. Towering above us, they 
were truly Titanic in their colossal pro- 
portions, etched clear on the horizon 
beyond. 

After unpacking, and pitching camp, 
we took our fishing-rods and strolled 
to the water’s edge. The shores were 
elevated from. two to six feet above the 
lake’s surface, and as there were very 
few trees or brush to hamper casting, 
the angling conditions were ideal. All 
the trout we caught here were rain- 
bows, and they struck viciously at red 
and brown hackles and royal coachman 
flies, fighting vigorously when hooked. 
Some of them ran to a pound and a 
a half, Walter getting the largest, a 
beauty that bettered two pounds. One 
superb trout, which must have weighed 
at least five or six pounds got away 
from him after he had played it for 
fully twenty minutes. The fish we 
creeled were from fifteen to nineteen 
inches long, and afforded splendid sport. 
Several of them broke water a num- 
ber of times before we brought them 
in, and more than one of these scrappy 












































We made camt under the lee of Mt. Banner. 


through timber and wild-flowers, and 
on by the falls below Thousand Island 


Lake. i 
-We reached our destination a little 


we found a first-class camping spot un- 
der some tall trees, and there we “set 
up shop.” After a hurried “snack” 
we got into our “waders” and hiked for 


in a , 

rainbows managed to throw the hook after sunset, and pitched camp and__ these almost unfished waters. Both the 
when and get away. Fish were apparently cooked supper. The next morning we river and the creek were literally 
was everywhere in Garnet Lake, and we _ rustled out en route to Fish Creek. swarming with trout, all rainbows, and 
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could have easily caught five times as 
many as we actually creeled. 


HAT night we cleaned the greater 

portion of our catch, and. spread 
them out on the rocks to give the chill 
night air a chance at them. In the 
morning we found them frozen stiff, 
and folding them separately in paper, 
and then rolling them in gunny sacks, 
they were ready for taking out as effec- 
tively as if they had been packed in 
ice. 

Pulling out after breakfast, we 
reached Thousand Island Lake, but a 
brief stop there gave us no encourage- 
ment, so we clambered into our sad- 
dles and started for Red’s Meadows, 
Passing along the San Joaquin River 


Magnificent views of the San Joaquin 
Canyon met us from time to time along 
the trail, and the sheer descent, some- 
times thousands of feet to the river 
from where we were riding, made the 
trip one abounding in thrills. Our final 
goal was the junction of the San Joa- 
quin River with Fish Creek, and as 
we reviewed all of our previous angling 
journeys in the High Sierras, neither 
Walter nor myself had ever tackled a 
tougher job. It was more like tobog- 
ganing than horse-back riding to slide 
down the steep and slippery grade, jolt- 
ing, wabbling, and plunging through 
brush and rocks that rolled to the 
foot of the gorge when the hoofs of 
our horses and mules struck them. 
When we did finally “touch bottom,” 


although they were small, by fishing 
with the lightest of rods, two and a 
quarter ounce bamboos, the sport in 
these rushing currents made the an- 
gling a succession of sensational inci- 
dents. 


SLIPPED on one of the smooth and 

polished boulders on one occasion, 
and the icy waters gave me a sure- 
enough cold plunge. 

We had been warned as to rattle- 
snakes in this territory, and killed one 
which sported niné rattles and a but- 
ton. Care should always be taken to 
be prepared for these reptiles when 
traveling in the California mountains, 
although I have never found them nu- 

(Continued on page 618) 
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Heading for the corn-patch. 


HUNTING RINGTAILS 


cA Cloudy November Evening with the Fighting 
Coons of the Missouri Hardwoods 


nings in the fall produce an ache 
in the bones that is neither akin 
to rheumatism nor.comparable to fa- 


YOR some people, damp cloudy eve- 


tigue. After all it is not an ache but 
an urge, and I doubt if it could be 
traced to the bones if one were critical. 
Anyhow, when such feelings arise, it is 
a pretty sure sign that the “coons will 
be running.” 

It was on just such a cool damp night 
last November that Steve and Art and 
I loaded the dogs into Steve’s old fliv- 
ver. We took five of them, more than 
necessary, but two of them were young 
and it was a good chance to start their 
training. As usual, Steve had trouble 
in starting the contraption that he calls 
the engine. When it did catch the 
whole body shook with a death ague 
and the hounds: set up such an un- 
earthly howling that it roused the 
whole countryside. That, however, was 
only a part of the regular routine of 
getting under way. 

Three-quarters of an hour later we 
pulled into a “likely” piece of timber 
and parked near an old saw mill. While 
Steve untied the dogs Art and I busied 
ourselves with the lanterns and the old 
battered flashlight that usually served 
a@ purpose on such trips. 

“Peach of a night,’ exclaimed Steve, 
and we all agreed. 

The hounds stretched awkwardly and 
sniffed about the car for a moment. 
The night air caused them to “sneeze” 
once or twice and then they were off. 
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By Davip F. CosTELLo 


Only the soft padding of their feet on 
dead leaves could be heard. Even these 
sounds were muffled to an extent. The 
air was heavy and a light mist was 
falling. 

“Ought to hit a trail purty soon if 
they go up that hollow near Ed’s place, 
don’t you think, Art?” Steve usually 
led the dogs in imagination ‘rather 
than followed them in reality. 

Art was of the opinion that the hunt- 
ing would be better down the woods 
than upstream in the higher country. 
Being less experienced than they, my 
own opinions remained unformed. It 
was thrilling enough to wait and listen 


to Steve’s interpretations of various 


woods sounds. Since the dogs had dis- 
appeared we were forced to wait for 
signs of game—walking would have 
been useless. 

Suddenly out of the mist and dark- 
ness, there came a sharp bark, a sec- 
ond of dead silence, and then a howl 
of unearthly proportions that ended in 
a continuous bellow. 

“Coon, by gosh, on the first strike,” 
and we were off, madly stumbling over 
fallen logs, twisted vines and hidden 
hummocks. Art-crashed into a wire 
fence and rebounded a dozen feet. 
While we were picking him up the now 
distant bellowing of Old Mack momen- 
tarily ceased and then began again in 
renewed vigor, instantly to change to 


a series of short yelps that merged into 
a perfect volley of howls. 

“Got ’em treed,” Art yelled at the 
top of his voice. 

“Something’s wrong,” voiced Steve 
and we again broke into a run. Old 
Mack’s howls still continued and we 
were easily able to steer a course 
through the open timber toward the 
source of the wild howling that had set 
my nerves a-tingling. 


TEVE reached the scene first and 
was surveying the situation when 
Art and I arrived. Old Mack was hang- 
ing from the top of a woven wire fence 
by one hind leg and was now whining 
in pitiful tones. It was the work of a 
moment to snip the wire with the ever- 
ready pliers and free the poor creature 
from his painful position. In a mo 
ment he was the same as ever. The 
incident had settled our nerves tempo- 
rarily, however, and for a time we 
forgot the business of the evening. 
Our brief respite was. short lived, 
needless to say, for almost under our 
very feet there came a scurry and 
crashing of bushes and the hounds 
were away in full swing making such 
a bedlam that thinking was out of the 
question. Coupled with it all Steve 
was yelling madly, and not without 
effect. Almost immediately the older 


. dogs returned sheeplishly to him to be 


cuffed and cursed roundly, yet good 
naturedly,. for chasing a rabbit that 
had jumped from a brush heap. 
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The situation somewhat under con- 
trol we decided to-take the dogs over to 
a long arm of the woods that ran be- 
tween two cornfields. The pat, pat, pat, 
of huge feet continued for a time as 
the dogs remained near us. Once, we 
were all attention when a few scat- 
tred barks from a sumac thicket 
brought us up standing. After fifteen 
minutes of, sniffing and trotting about 
in the undergrowth the dogs were called 
off and the result dismissed with the 
single word, “Possum.” 

Again we paused while the ungainly 
monsters puttered about a 
driftwood searching for a 
trail among the bewildering 
maze of muskrat and mink 
tracks in the soft mud. Art 
and Steve were down on 
hands and knees a dozen 
times examining “signs” and 
tracks. 

As usual, Steve voiced their 
findings. “They’ve been here 
but the tracks are old. Some 
of them are sizeable, too.” 

It was during one of these 
examinations that Old Mack 
again let loose with a few 
sharp yelps far up the creek 
and was then joined by the 
whole pack in the mad bel- 
lowing that is so musical to 
the ear of the hunter. 

“Coon, and they’re comin’ 
this way. Keep quiet!” cau- 
tioned Steve, we waited, tense 
and excited, as the noise in- 
creased. 

“They’re hot after him,” 
Steve murmured at my el- 
bw. Almost’ at his words a 
rustle in the weeds to our 
right indicated the passing of 
some animal and a moment 
later the pack burst into view 
with crashing of branches 
and thunderous roars, Old 
Mack in the lead. Twenty 
yards beyond they stopped 
and the noise broke up into 
the chippering screeches and 
yipping that denotes “the 
quarry is treed.” 

We were there in an in- 
stant and the old flashlight 
was brought to bear on the 
lower branches of a tall hack- 
berry. “I see him.” Art was 
pointing toward the end of a. 
branch that hung far out over the 
creek bank. Sure enough two little 
coals of fire blinked at the bright light 
and behind them there bristled a thick 
bunch of fur. 

It fell to Art to do the climbing and 
he was certainly successful. He had 
hardly reached the first branches when 
a dead limb snapped and he came to 
earth with a thud. At the same time 
the “coon” jumped. He landed in the 
creek with the dogs on top. He was 
a big fellow and there were so many 
dogs that they got in each other’s way. 
The water was too shallow to permit 


drowning of the dogs, had that been 
possible with such a pack. Doubtless 
Old Mack alone could have killed the 
“critter” in five minutes but the fight 
waxed furious for fifteen minutes until 
Steve and I pulled off the younger dogs 
in order to save time and to prevent 
wearing out the older hounds. Unham- 
pered they disposed of him within three 
minutes and we had before us the finest 
piece of coon flesh that had been caught 
that year. 

“They usually hang to the tree longer 
than that,” spurted Steve. “I’ve seen 





“Here comes that fool hound!” 


the time when it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to shake them out. Big fellow 
too.” 

Pipes wheezed then, and we dis- 
cussed the next move while the dogs 
lapped water from the creek or licked 
the numerous scratches incurred in the 
fight. 

“Let’s try that other cornfield about 
a half a mile south‘of here, Steve.” It 
was my own suggestion and we decided 
to act upon it. 

The dogs had resumed their explor- 
ing on either side of us as we walked 
along speculating upon future possibili- 








ties. The forest was open and in places 
the trees were absent altogether. 
Through the open canopy the stars had 
begun to peep and the mist was rap- 
idly clearing away. Steve was afraid 
that with the clearing of the sky the 
ground would become frost covered. 
That is bad for the dogs—chokes up 
their sense of smell and enables the 
game to leave a “cold” trail. 

The going was good, however, and 
we soon reached the edge of the corn- 
field where the dogs had been puttering 
about before our arrival. We were on 
high ground and as the moon 
suddenly. emerged from be- 
hind a cloud the whole valley 
which we had traversed was 
in silver. 

It was then that a long 
howl—trumpet note so sweet 
to the ear of the hunter— 
floated forth from the mys- 
terious gloom of the forest 
below us. The hounds were 
baying again, this time in 
real earnest. 

On the alert we taxed our 
vision in order to catch the 
first glimpse of the quarry. 
Curiously enough, Steve had 
made no remark as to the na- 
ture of the varmint that was 
leaving such a hot trail. 

Then they emerged from 
the gloom, long wraiths that 
sped swiftly over the ground. 
In front, perilously near, it 
seemed, bounded another 
form, low, racy, and wonder- 
fully -agile. 

“Fox!”’ exploded Steve. 

That was more than we 
had expected. From the hill 
top there in the moonlight I 
watched a glorious race that 
night, not unmingled with a 
certain amount of sympathy 
for the poor little creature 
out there racing for its life. 
Somehow I wished that the 
dogs were not quite so close. 

Steve, that Promethus of 
hunters, had started on a 
rapid run towards the crest 
of another hill a quarter of 
a mile away. “They'll come 
around that hill,” Art threw 
back from behind Steve’s di- 
minishing form. With pre- 
monition I dogged their foot- 
steps wondering. 


EFORE we were half-way there 

Steve halted and we drew up along- 
side to listen. The baying that had 
diminished was now increasing again 
and it soon dawned upon us that the 
pack would burst directly over the hill 
and right into our midst. It would be 
a glorious ending. 

They came, like a whirlwind, and 
with them a thundering of hoofs that 
rumbled like distant thunder. Then 
from Steve, “They’re in the cattle!” 
and we were engulfed in that fright- 
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maddened herd where the bawling of 
calves, the bellowing of cows and the 
loose-mouthed roars of the hounds min- 
gled in a pandemonium that left me 
dizzy. We worked that night as I have 
never seen men work before. We ran 
ourselves down. We despaired of ever 
having brought the hounds on a hunt. 
But we did catch them and subdue 
them, and flatten them to the ground 
for their disobedience. 

It took us an hour to recover from 
that melee, and a longer time than that 
to get back into the spirit of coon hunt- 
ing. The dogs lay on their sides, 
tongues flapping and sides heaving 
from their exertion. At intervals, a 
tail thumped on the ground, as much 
as to say, “It was a good chase.” We 
ourselves were willing to agree that 
it was a tumultuous windup and we 
were thankful that the affair had ended 
as well as it did. 

While we rested, Steve explained that 
it is a trick of a fox to lead the dogs 
into a herd of cattle or horses in order 
to make good,his escape. Almost in- 
variably the stock, taking fright, will 
be pursued and the fox forgotten. It 
is bad to get into a situation of that 
kind. We decided to avoid a reoccur- 
rence of the present chase and so we 
started toward timber at least a mile 
and a half distant, holding the dogs in 
leash. 


T was a pleasant jaunt; the stars 

picked holes.in the night over head 
and fleeting clouds snuffed out the moon 
in a twinkling only to let. it revive in a 
moment, more splendid than before. 
Twigs crackled underfoot now for the 
frost was coming. No other sound, ex- 
cept our heavy breathing, came to us. 
A shooting star fell through a rift in 
the sky and once a locomotive whistled 
miles away. 

We walked thus for a quarter of an 
hour after we had reledsed the hounds. 
Frequently we paused to listen but 
things were mostly silent. One never 
despairs over a silencé on a coon hunt- 
ing trip. One moment there is nothing; 
the next, bedlam. So we waited. 

At last it came, oh so far away, but 
unmistakable, the 
long soulful baying of 
hounds on the trail. 

“Lord, they’re clear 
down in Tetens’ pas- 
ture,” from Steve. 

“Better start or 
they’ll get clear out 
of hearing.” 

We swung along at 
a rapid rate, pausing 
at intervals to listen. 

The baying continued 
and seemed to de- 
crease in volume. We 
descended into a hol- 
low and then wearied 
ourselves with a long 
steep climb. We had 
lost sound of the 
chase and now as 
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we listened all was quiet again. 

“Wonder—” there it was again, very 
faint, until I wondered if we had only 
been deceived by a passing breeze. We 
waited and then it came again, this 
time more distinctly. “They’re treed,” 
muttered Art under his breath. 

It took half an hour to reach the 
place over those rugged bluffs. Once 
we slid on hands and knees for fifty 
feet in order to negotiate a clay bank 
with a minimum of effort. At another 
time we lost precious moments thread- 
ing our way through thick hazel brush. 
Once Art slipped and fell at full length 
into a waterhole, unseen. in the heavy 
undergrowth. When the scene of con- 
quest was finally reached we found the 
dogs squatting under a huge oak in a 
ravine, voicing their mournful calls. 
They became hysterical upon our. ar- 
rival and tried vainly to climb the tree 
itself. 

The light was brought to bear on 
the lower branches of the tree but five 
minutes of searching gave us nothing 
more than aching necks.. Finally we 
decided to climb the tree in order to 
investigate the upper branches. 


It fell to me to do the climbing ang 
real climbing it was. The tree was at 
least three feet in diameter and the 
lowest branches were twelve feet from 
the ground. It was not until I haq 
gained the first branches that I discoy. 
ered that the tree was hollow. I soon 
found, too, that it had been rent by 
lightning so that one could examine as 
he went up. 

It was when I had poked around for 
five minutes that I happened to glance 
outward. There on a limb not eight 
feet distant was the coon. 

“On this limb to the right,” I yelled, 
There was a general hubub below; even 
the dogs became more excited. Art and 
Steve made ready below as I crawled 
slowly out on the bending branch. The 
furry fellow snarled at me and backed 
slowly outward. With a sudden shake 
I attempted to loosen him from his 
hold. The effect was instantaneous and 
startling. With a rush he came directly 
at me, landed on my shoulders and, 
missing a long jump, crashed to the 
ground to be set upon by the dogs in 
one of the best fights I have ever wit- 
nessed. The unexpectedness of the 
rush nearly threw me out of the tree, 
The hairs on my neck must have raised 
my hat a good two inches and I shouted 
until Art and Steve must have thought 
that there was another coon in the tree, 


HE fight was over in a few mo- 
ments, however, and I descended to 
earth both figuratively and literally. 

We compared the coons and discussed 
the adventure as usual, after a kill. 
Re-hashing an experience always gives 
pleasure to a hunter and we enjoyed 
ourselves that night. That is one of 
the nicest things about hunting. With 
memory, the game always gets bigger, 
the fight lasts longer, and the romance 
of the hunting dog deepens. 

Our watches said 5 o’clock and we 
devided to start home. It had been a 
successful night, as coon-hunting nights 
go and we were beginning to get tired. 
It was still a good three-mile walk to 
the car and any adventure might beset 
us before we reached that place. 

As we walked I listened and wonr- 
dered about a certain thing. It took 

longer than usual, but 
then we had had more 
success than _ usual. 
Finally it came. 

Steve chuckled to 
himself. 

“Wha’s ’a matter, 
Steve?” from Art. 

“T was just thinkin’ 
of the fellow who was 
listenin’ to the baying 
of his hounds. He 
remarked to a friend, 
‘That’s beautiful 
music. I love it.’ His 
friend answered, 
‘Music? Where? 
Those damned dogs 
are making so much 
noise I can’t hear 4 
thing.’ ” 
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“ AABNG 35 

D Daaaanng ... 

Daaaanng.” 

The Government 
phone banged away its 
short and two longs 
and I took down the re- 
giver. “H’llo, Canyon 
speaking !” 

Over the wire came 
the voice of the chief 
taking from Midnight 
Butte, the forest head- 
quarters, “Who’s this 

. awright . .. hop 
a sagebrusher to West 
Thumb and climb that 
hill there .. . reports 
of a big fire on the 
Pitchstone . . . look it 
oer... if it’s bad, 
get a gang and hop to 
it... let me know 
hw things are from 
West Thumb... get 
it?” 

“Yep, chief.” The 
receiver was banged 
down and I hurriedly 
ran into the sleeping 
quarters where the 
natty, tailor-made for- 
etry green uniform 
was taken off, hung in 
the locker, and woolen 
underwear, heavy 
socks, cowboy boots, 
Stetson which had seen 
hard service and was 
almost crownless; 
heavy, flannel black 
and red shirt and neck- 
erchief was put on. 
Quickly, the saddle bags were filled 
with plenty of cigs, tobacco and candy. 
A note to the rest of the boys to wait 
for a phone call . .. bad fire on the 
Pitchstone. I ran from the station, 
stopped an auto camper who was glid- 
Ing easily by with a mind on the speed 
laws.... “Take me to West Thumb, 
pronto, reports of a fire!” 

“Yo, boy . . . hop in, ranger!” 
Away at a fast gait, fifteen miles 
an hour, twenty-five, thirty-five, forty 
and fifty down the road to the great 
lake. Sagebrushers and dudes in the 
huge yellow busses strain their necks 
and eyes to get a glimpse of that auto 
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‘amper who is defying the rules of the 
highway ... roar... roar.. 
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Lnoto by Lawrence 
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Forest fire on Echo Mountain, California. 


wail of a siren... Bud Smith, the 
speed cop, running out of the Canyon, 
catches up... he yells, “What the— 
is the idea of the auto race?” I leaned 
out, “O. K., Bud, big fire reported on 
the Pitchstone Plateau... notify 
Karl at Artist Point and Chappy at 
Inspiration ... will call yuh from 
Thumb.” 


BY evidently got everything that I 
said despite the roar of the fast 
touring car and the motorcycle, for he 
nodded, stopped and turned his ma- 
chine back towards the Canyon. 

On and on. . . swerving around the 
bad turn at the Mud Volcano, barely 
missing the oncoming fleet of yellows 
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RALPH PIERSON 
(Ranger Bob.) 





from Lake... down 
the corkscrew hill... 
past Lake... along 
the old carriage road 
to West Tumb.... 

“Thanks, mister ... 
better get away ’fore 
we call you in on this 
fire . . . looks bad!” I 
climbed the steep hill 
seeing every once in 
awhile great clouds of 
black, sooty smoke 
pouring into the hea- 
vens from the plateau 
on the southern border 
of the preserve.... I 
can’t help from mutter- 
ing as I climb up and 
up, my breath coming 
in gasps and the going 
tough because of the 
high - heeled boots, 
“God, but that’s a ter- 
rible fire!” 

Once on top, the bin- 
oculars tell the tale. 
A rush down the hill 
to the nearest tele- 
phone box—a ring of 
the handle. “H’llo, Sam 
... ye—ah ... she’s 
mean stuff ... ye-ah, 
good for a hundred 
men... awright, I'll 
grab the road crew 
here... ye-ah... yel- 
lows to the sportsman’s 
camp at Lewis Lake? 

.awright, outfit 
thair? ...awright... 
goodby!” 

To the road camp— 
the men hurriedly drop their shovels 
and leave their road work machines 
and we rush to the junction point. We 
wait ten minutes and a pair of yellow 
busses come whizzing over from Lake, 
ordered by the chief. We tumble in 
on the run and shoot fifty miles an 
hour down the south entrance road. 
Finally we reach the sportsman’s camp. 
... “Bill, yuh get the hossies packed; 
shovels, grub hoes and axes and for—’s 
sake get ’em with good handles!... 
Tommy, my child, get enough grub for 
a week... milk cans full o’ water, 
no liquid refreshment on that—pla- 
teau! ... Heinie, yuh get blankets or 
bedrolls . .°. forget the sheets, har!” 
... the rest of us eat a hurried lunch 
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prepared by the cook, the last full meal 
for how long we don’t know. The 
horses are saddled and packed, and 
we swing on for the mad rush to get 
the jump on that red devil of destruc- 
tion. 

That was my first big fire and as 
I rode along, an axe and a long han- 
died shovel in one hand, jumping over 
fallen trees, riding through ponds and 
boggy land, I discovered that I was 
not only a forest ranger but a steeple- 
chaser and fox-hunter combined. The 
smoke was everywhere, despite the fact 
that the actual blaze was ten miles 
away. Many of the men had never 
been on a horse before and they were 
having a job sticking to the saddle. 
When the roll call was read later at 
the fire, several men were missing, for 
they had been unable to keep up the 
mad ride and had lost us somewhere. 
But they found their way back to civili- 
zation after all. When we reached the 
fire, one man was assigned the care of 
the horses, the rest of us divided into 
gangs of axemen, shovelers and grub- 
hoers. As we worked hard, endeavor- 
ing to corral the fire, the cause of the 
blaze was uppermost in our mind, prob- 
ably in the subconscious one; there 
were never any campers on the plateau 
due to the absence of regular trails and 
scarcity of water, so what was the 
cause? 


N O lightning storms had taken place 
within the past few weeks. How- 
ever, the dry, grass ground was cov- 
ered with the black, Obsidian rock and 
therein lay the probable secret unless 
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Striped Peak Lookout. 





the fire was a result of someone start- 
ing it deliberately. The black rock was 
undoubtedly the answer; the sun shin- 
ing on it being reflected into the grass 
and a fire started; this creeping along 
until it reached the junipers and then 
tearing insanely upwards to the lower 
branches of the Spruce. When we 
started work on that forest fire, it was 
about a block long and the same dis- 
tance in width and we had it prac- 
tically circled after eight hours of 
sweating work. Blood-rushing heat, 
flying sparks and a terrific hot ground 
did not make things enjoyable and the 
world seemed an enormous Turkish 
bath. 

That night, or rather early the next 
morning, rest was called and a lunch 
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cooked by one of the men 
who had, in an yp. 
guarded and foolish mo. 
ment, stated that he 
knew how to cook. That 
is always a mistake for 
anyone to make. A wild 
bunch of men sat on 
their boot heels and 
thirstily drank coffee; 
gobbled down hot cakes 
and then lit pipes and 
cigarettes. But there 
was a feeling of relief 
everywhere that the red 
devil had had his foot 
stepped on pretty hard. 
But this devil had a 
laugh up his sleeve, for 
we had no sooner laid 
ourselves down for a lit- 
tle rest when up from 
the West came a wild 
wind. It fanned the 
burning trees, sweeping 
for three hundred yards 
across the draws—a 
hard-to-fight top fire. 
There was little that we 
could do, but there were 
willing hearts among 
that gang of hard-boiled 
roadmen; fellows you 
only get to know when 
working with for a com- 
mon purpose and against a common 
evil. 

There was no darkness on the 
Pitchstone, for the scene was blood 
red, the terrific heat from the gum- 
soaked trees sent many a man run- 
ning back, rubbing his ruddy back and 
chest, cursing this red devil! The grub 
men dug feverishly a foot deep trench 
so that the fire could not spread un- 
derground, and there lies the greatest 
danger; one thinks the fire out when 
it is in reality burning carefully and 
insidiously underneath the black, sooty 
ground. 


A FIRE may be left when it is be- 
lieved to be out and then, lo and 
behold! a day or so later, this beneath- 






The Red Devil racing before a high wind, 
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the-surface glow springs 
up in maniacal fury and 
sweeps everything be- 
fore it in satanic glee. 
We fought that fire, but 
we also fought the devil- 
jshness of it; gritted 
teeth, straining muscles, 
palpitating hearts, eyes 
red and swollen from the 
smoke, feet beginning to 
blister from the heat of 
the ground, the soles of 
the boots becoming cin- 
derized. No sleep for 
twenty-four hours, but 
the red devil slowly lost 
his happy laugh and be- 
gan to retreat into his 
hole. We knew. that his 
eyes were alert, however, 
and that that fire must 
be killed for all time. 

Fight and fight! Days 
and days of slow work, 
beards forming, clothes 
disappearing, tobacco be- 
coming scarce. A week 
afterwards the pack 
train entered from the 
Camp with water, blank- 
ets and more grub and 
more tobacco! A new 
crowd of men, their 
courage and energy re- 
doubled, but fighting against odds, for 
the wind would come up suddenly and 
destroy the work which had been done. 

After two weeks, the fire was 
checked, but although there was not 
even a bit of smoldering wood on the 
ground, several men were left to watch 
it. Then started the trek back to the 
highway and what a bunch of fire- 
scarred veterans came out! When I 
got back to the station, I soaked for 
an hour in the bathtub. It took scis- 
sors and several razor blades to remove 
the accumulation’ of beard and a box 
of soap to get clean. 


OREST fires are bad actors because 
so many are hard to get to. That 
Pitchstone fire was in a region which 
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A mean job. Clearing a fire line to 


could not be reached easily due to the 
lack of trails and the total absence of 
roads. However, it would have been 
stopped without much trouble except 
for the unexpected wind. Nature is 
something that no man can regulate. 

The suppression of fire in the three 
western districts alone costs the Gov- 
ernment over $2,000,000, while the 
States, associations and private own- 
ers have expended large additional 
sums. To these great costs, must be 
added the damage to the virgin stands 
of timber, the destruction of the young 
trees, the disruption of important work 
and the delay to bring forest lands 
into cultivation. In the northern dis- 
trict, fire fighting cost the country in 
1919, $2,000,000; in 1910, $500,000; and 





Photo by Van Montgomery 
A bad fire in the Tahoe National Forest. 
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check a ground fire. 


$350,000 in 1914, 1918 and 1925. Mr. 
Clapp of the Forest Service is very 
much in favor of research and thinks 
that effective fire protection can never 
be obtained even with excessive costs 
by administrative activities alone. He 
says that a staff should be formed for 
the study of this very important prob- 
lem, acquiring knowledge of all of the 
phases which will form a scientific ba- 
sis for both protection and suppression. 

Forest fires are not started by camp- 
ers in the national parks as a rule, be- 
cause the sagebrushers are compelled 
to camp in designated areas. As the 
camps are checked every morning and 
evening by the rangers, no one can 
leaye a campfire without being detected 
and even if such a thoughtless thing be 
done, a fire cannot develop, for the 
camps are easily accessible. The dude 
parties from the ranches encircling 
Yellowstone use the Howard Eaton 
Trail quite frequently, but those par- 
ties are guided by competent men who 
are very careful with their campfires. 
Besides, the rangers are always on 
patrol and a fire is detected before it 
can get very much headway. 


E used to have a ranger at one 

of the “sticks” stations who was 
in the quaint habit of seeing a fire 
every few minutes. He had us run- 
ning from Old Faithful to the Shoshone 
Lake geyser country every day or so. 
What he saw was the steam from gey- 
sers but he had the right idea, never- 
theless. It is far better to investigate 
than to take a chance that there is no 

(Continued on page 619) 
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we made for the first island, 
which lay about a half mile off 
wr port bow. The drivers made 
a wide circle one way and we 
made a wide circle the other, and 
soon the island was between us. 


LOCAL resident and a vet- 
eran of the bogs, John An- 

derson, was with us, and he 

placed us at our stations. These 

were about eighty yards apart, 

so arranged that we had full 
cmmand of a narrow strip of 

bog between the island and the 
mainland. I had not been in my 

place very long when I discov- 

ered why driving was so popu- 

la. The wind was sweeping 

across our position with a ven- 
geance, and it cut to the bone. 

It is against the rules to move 
even so much as a finger while 
on the stands, and before many 
minutes I had forgotten all about 
the deer and prayed only for the 
appearance of the drivers. When 

at last, at the end of half an 

hour, they came through’ the 
brush, I threw my gun into the 
snow and did a St. Vitus dance. 

I helped drive the next island. 
It was comparatively warm work 
and very interesting. The island was 
a maize of tracks, and we started three 
deer. The stander on the right wing 
of the line was within easy range of 
them when they came out, but he be- 
came excited and missed several shots. 

On the following stand I discovered 
that the idea of alternating between 
the drives and the stands had its draw- 
backs. Driving was warm work, often 
so warm that perspiration was started, 
and this made the. stands colder than 
ever. I was glad when noon came and 
we could make a fire. We found a hay- 
stack in a remote corner of the bog, 
and we lay against the sunny side of 
this and boiled tea over in a fire far 
enough away to not endanger the hay. 
During the afternoon we made two 
more drives, started one 
more deer which nobody 
shot, then hiked for 
hme, arriving soon 
after sunset with a bag 
of no deer. 

The following day we 
were out at sunrise 
again, and off for the 
bogs. The weather still 
was bitterly cold. But 
Thad a plan. I carried 
a packsack, and in this 
I put a pair of arctic 
overshoes to slip over 
my boots while on 
stands. They could be 
carried in the pack dur- 
ing drives, thus prevent- 
ing perspiration and the 
resultant cold feet. I 
also carried an extra 
sweater and extra mit- 
tens, to be used on the 


John selects a warm stand. 


same principle. This plan worked 
beautifully, and I recommend it to all 
who hunt deer in cold weather on the 
“drive and stand” plan. 

During one of the early stands I got 
a shot at a wolf. I was standing hud- 
dled up beside a dead tamarack stump, 
wondering if the drivers had gone to 
sleep in the island, praying for them 
to hurry before I was entirely frozen, 
when I saw coming almost directly to- 
ward me what I took for Anderson’s 
dog. John Anderson owned a sort of a 
Husky dog that greatly resembled a 
wolf, and it occurred to me that this 
was the dog, and that it was on John’s 
trail. But as he came closer I saw 
that his tail was down, that he was a 
wolf, and I opened on him. 


The approach of twilight on the bog. 


As a. matter of fact he had 
passed me, at a distance no 
greater than sixty feet, before I 
knew that he was a wolf. I was 
shooting a Mauser, large enough, 
I believe, for elephant hunting, 
and when I opened on him with 
this mighty weapon I missed him 
cleanly. As a rifle shot I am a 
rank amateur, and I realized 
after the first few shots that I 
was leading him, as I would have 
led him with a shotgun. 

The third shot turned the wolf, 
and he circled, went bounding 
off across the open bog toward 
the mainland about a half mile 
away. He crossed in front of 
Ivor Sohlberg, the next stander, 
and Ivor opened fire with his .30 
Winchester. For the next few 
moments that wolf must have 
thought an army was after him. 
Ivor and I took turns shooting; 
by the time our guns were empty 
the poor wolf was halfway to 
the woods, bounding over the bog 
in a tired manner. As our bul- 
lets struck near him, puffs of 
snow shot up into the air, glit- 
tering in the sunlight. It must 
have been a pretty sight to every- 
body but the wolf. To shoot point 

blank (I had quit leading him!) at a 
moving object so far away, to see 
spurts of snow rise from the vegeta- 
tion almost at the instant of pulling 
the trigger, was a new experience to 
a scatter-gun devotee like myself, and 
right there, though the wolf is still 
at large, I was won over to rifle shoot- 
ing. 


T the very next island Sidney Wold 
got a deer: a young buck. I was 
driving, and heard the deer get up. 
I came out near Sidney, who had found 
a sheltered nook at a corner of the 
island for his stand. He had not seen 
anything, but at that moment, as we 
looked up the “shore” of the island 
the deer bounded out, several hundred 
feet away. It was pretty 
work with the rifle that 
brought him down. Sid- 
ney fired deliberately at 
the speeding deer, and 
downed him on his third 

shot. 

Toward evening we 
crossed the bog and 
drove some islands near 
the farthest end of it. 
We found any number 
of fresh tracks, but we 
found hunters’ tracks 
also, and the deer were 
gone. However, I liked 
the looks of the place so 
well that I decided to 
stay until dark. There 
was a runway leading 
from the nearest island, 
across a road, and into 
the forest. I decided to 

(Cont. on page 622) 
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also known as baldpate, is abun- 

dant on the Pacific Coast. It is 
also one of the sportiest varieties and 
affords excellent shooting under a wide 
range of conditions. Its feeding habits, 
not unlike those of the green-wing teal, 
tend to maintain excellence of flavor 
throughout the open season. 

While not as conspicuously marked 
as are some varieties of wildfowl, the 
coloration of the male widgeon is beau- 
tiful—a blending of soft neutral tints 
with rich blacks, whites and greens. 
It is of medium size with rounded, com- 
pact form that lacks the racy lines of 
the pintail and symmetry of the little 
green-wing teal. 

The broad white foretop of the male 
widgeon is a distinguishing mark from 
which originated the name BALDPATE; 
balance of head and neck is white, 
speckled with black; wide metallic 
green band behind each eye; bill blue- 
ish; back is a soft tint of brownish 
lavender; rump is ash brown; tail 
brownish gray; lower tail coverts 
black; belly white; breast and sides 
brownish-pink; forepart of wing pure 
white; speculum metallic green. 

As is usual with practically all spe- 
cies of wild ducks, the female widgeon 
lacks the attractive coloration of the 
male. The general colors are brown 
and white; upper parts gray speckled; 
belly and breast dingy white. 
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Ts widgeon (Anas americana), 


Widgeon have certain peculiarities 
when in flight that render them easily 
recognizable. As a rule they fly in 
straight or curved line formation and 
rarely in the form of a wedge, or in 
masses. Their wing beats are peculiar 
and quite pigeon-like, the tips being 
swept far downward and close to body. 
They call frequently and the note of 
the male is-a melodious “whe-ooh,” 
“whe—ooh,” “whe—ooh” pitched as 
high as the “whee” of the green-wing 
teal. 

Widgeon have a predilection for a 
grass diet, and when green feed is avail- 
able they consume great quantities; 
likewise aqueous weed-seeds, bulbs, 
roots, lavre, insects and a variety of 
other food tending to maintain the ex- 
cellence of their flesh. I must confess 
that so far as personal observations 
are concerned, I have noted little of 
the innate thievery charged against the 
species. In the west the widgeon sel- 
dom frequents the same feeding 
grounds with the diving ducks they are 
supposed to rob of hard-earned food. 
Perhaps this accusation is based on 
slender grounds and isolated unusual 
occurrences, 

In sporting connections a wide diver- 
gence of opinion exists relative to the 
status of the widgeon. By some it is 
accused of being a wild, shy species, 
inclined to flare at the slightest indi- 
cation of danger and to alarm all:other 
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wildfowl in its vicinity. As a matter 
of fact, its disposition is variable: at 
times it is exceedingly wary and pan- 
icky. Again it will proceed resolutely 
on its course or toward the decoys 
among which it will drop with aban- 
don. Its variable nature affords just 
the angle of uncertainty that lends 
charm and zest to its pursuit. Cer- 
tainly, a long, intimate experience with 
the species leaves me with a very high 
regard for its sporting qualities. 

The range of widgeon in the far west 
is very extensive. The Pacific Flight, 
following a migratory line west of the 
Rockies, breeds principally in western 
Alaska and northwestern Canada. A 
neglible number breed in central Brit- 
ish Columbia and south of the Cana- 
dian line. The period of southern mi- 
gration is later than that of several 
other species of ducks. Ordinarily the 
vanguard makes an appearance in our 
coastal states about October 15th, but 
it is not until November 15th that the 
flight southward is at its height. This 
extends as far south as _ Central 
America, 


Ey THOUGH now the greatest 
flights of widgeon occur inland— 
a considerable distance from the coast, 
these ducks are not at all averse to 
sojourns on the salt marshes and ad- 
jacent waters and some concentrations 
are still noted there. In fact, like the 
green-wing teal, they are met with in 
practically every locality on the Pacific 
Coast that is frequented by wildfowl. 
I have seen heavy flights in southwest- 
ern British Columbia, on the extensive 
flats of northwestern Washington, in 
various sections of Oregon; along the 
whole length of the great Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Valley system, and ev- 


_erywhere along the inland saline water- 


ways of California. 

Some years ago I resided in Seattle. 
At that time a friend known familiarly 
as “Doc.,” held forth in the brisk little 
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city of Mt. Vernon, some seventy miles 


northward. 
One evening, in the month of Novem- 
per, the phone rang. “Doc” was at the 


other end and announced himself. “Say 


—listen,” said “Doc,” “There’s a whale 
of a flight on the flats now—lots of 
widgeon. Come on up tonight. You 
can get the 10.30 from the Union 
Depot:” 

“No use,” I answered, “no shells on 
hand and no storés are open this late.” 

“Never mind the shells,” “Doc” shot 
back at me, “T’ll get them. What you 
want? Twelves? SixesP Alright— 
you get that train—leave the shells to 
me.” 

Half an hour later my carry-all was 
packed and I-was on my way to .the 
Union Depot. One A. M., and while 
the worthy burghers of the town slum- 
bered, “Doc” and I discussed plans for 
the morrow: before turning in. 

Six-thirty the next morning and we 
occupied blinds not far from the Sam- 
ish and impatiently awaited the break 
of dawn. At length the eastern hori- 


zon lightened. Dark moisture-ladened ° 


clouds, soft as wool, hung heavy and 
motionless in the sky. Soft, somber 
pastel tints of gray, so typical of the 
Sound region in late fall, dominated 
the scene. Far up in the ether an un- 
seen flock of laughing geese punctu- 
ated their southward flight with queru- 
lous cries. 


OW, from the north, a small flock 

of mallards swept by, their dusky 
forms apparently just out of range. 
They swung in “Doc’s” direction. 
“Crack!” “Crack!” At the second shot 
a winged bird slanted down and 
bumped the sod. 

A few minutes later a steady flight 
commenced — mallards, pintails, teal. 
Soon we had a dozen or more ducks 
down. Then, “Mark south!” the 
worthy “Doc” shouted. 

Yes, sir—no mistaking the character- 
istic wing-beats and line formation— 
these were widgeon. They came on 
with a rush and passed between our 
locations. “Doc” cut loose and they 
towered as they swung my way. At 
each “whack” of the chilled sixes a 
bird crumpled and struck the pond’s 
surface with a resounding smack. 

A sharp whistle from “Doc.” This 
flock came straight at me and twenty 
yards high. When it was still thirty 
yards out the slim tubes came up from 








behind; centered the body of a fast fiy- 
ing drake. A twitch ahead, as the trig- 
ger was pulled, and the wicked pellets 
wrecked him. As the flock flared and 
towered I ° whacked another which 
folded up and came down end over 
end. 

Now, from the same direction, came 
flock after flock—all- widgeon. © You 
could see them advancing like ah army, 
company after company, ufitil the re- 
motest flocks seemed merged with the 
clouds hanging heavy at the horizon. 
Widgeon passed to our right; widgeon 
passed to the left; widgeon swept to- 
ward us, head _ on, the prettiest sight 
of all. It seemed as if all the widgeon 
in the great northwest had decided to 
concentrate -in that one area. The re- 
sult of* the first few shots I recall 
plainly enough. After that recollection 
brings.forth a confused animated rent 
blanket of whirling lines advancing and 
receding while “Doc” and I hammered 
away at them with our fusils. Doubles 
were frequent, but punctuated between 
with some unaccountable misses. The 
high light of our barrage was a mass 
shot by “Doc” which pulled three out 
of a flock, followed by copious com- 
ments from that worthy. 

It commenced to drizzle—“a soft, 
light, dry rain” “Doc.” called it. But 
cold! Soon the rain turned to sleet 
which grew heavier and heavier and 
gradually blotted out the landscape. 
“Doc” seemingly vanished. Then ob- 
jects close at hand were blotted out. 
Finally my range of vision was re- 
duced to twenty-five or thirty yards. 
A rustle of wings and suddenly a flock 
of widgeon would appear out of the 
mist almost overhead to disappear in 
a twinkling. Several times I shot after 
the flocks passed and only by the 
“whack” of a duck’s body as it struck 
the sod did I know that my hold on a 
dissolving form was correct. “Doc’s” 
gun cracked at frequent intervals and 
occasionally a muffled shout came from 
his direction. But visually, I seemed 
to be in a small world apart. Shells 
melted away. Soon I had but a hand- 
ful left. I heard no more shots from 
“Doc’s” fusil, but soon I heard him 
giving orders to his spaniel, indicating 
he was through. 

Finally there came a call from 
“Doc.” “Say, how you making it?” 
he shouted. “I’m out of shells.” 

“Let’s call it quits,’ I answered. 
“T’ve got plenty, or more than plenty 
ducks, and just three shells.” 





With the aid of the Irishman my 
outlying birds were gathered up—a fine 
array of widgeon and a half dozen 
ducks of other varieties. Then we 
groped our way to a helpful cross fence 
and followed it to the road where 
“Doc’s” faithful old nag came to view, 
his back humped like a camel’s as he 
faced the chilly sleet. Eight miles to 
the homestretch, with practically all 
landmarks obliterated, and at last ap- 
preciative eyes glimpsed the bridge 
that spans the Skagit. A few minutes 
later—after “Doc” groomed the old 
horse and the spaniel—we spruced up a 
bit and with a wee bit of a Scotch cor- 
dial under our belts, we sat us down 
to a savory steaming meal in the favor- 
ite little chop house. A fine sporting 
day, that. 


UITE different was a mid-winter 

shirt-sleeve adventure with the 
sprightly widgeon of Kern County, in 
California. 

Following field trials held at Bakers- 
field, a party of which the writer was 
one drove to ducking grounds adjacent 
Buena Vista Lake. We reached the lo- 
cality just at daybreak. There was a 
bit of frost in the air as the sun rose 
fiery red and smeared marvelous hues 
across the sky and about the angular 
shoulders of the near-by snow-capped 
San Amedios. Far to the northwest- 
ward mighty Mt. Whitney and a score 
of other imposing mountain peaks 
loomed pink and white in the early 
morning sun. Here we were, in the 
very midst of a vast sage brush plain. 
The lake, and its feeders, lay in a hol- 
low of this prairie, the sloughs, timber 
fringed, extending like veins and arte- 
ries over the land. 

“You will find this as good a stand 
as any,” our guide remarked to Tiede- 
mann and me as he led us to a slough. 
Leaving us to seek good positions one 
hundred yards apart along the bank, 
he rode lakeward to stir up the ducks. 
Fifteen minutes later we heard a roar 
like thunder as 10,000 or more ducks 
rose in a solid mass from the lakes 
surface. 

We did not have long to wait. A 
bunch of long-necked sprigs headed the 
procession. I saw Tiedy crouched in 
tall alkali weeds beside the bank as 
they swept toward his stand. A flare 
upwards as they discerned him and 
then his old Churchill slapped an ounce 
of sixes into a drake’s midriff: the big 


(Continued on page 621) 


















The black bass is found in the cold 

foaming waters of northern moun- 

tain streams and the tepid waters 
of marshy lowland ponds. 


HE black bass is 
probably the most 
abused of all 
American game fish. 
Angled for by a vast ma- 
jority of fishermen with 
tackle really suitable for 
much heavier species, it 
is surprising that the 
angling public in gen- 
eral, have accorded this 
fish a small portion of 
the extreme appreciation 
which is its due. Just 
why an angler, who uses nothing but 
tapered leaders and dry flies for trout 
should hold such a different code of 
ethics regarding the black bass has al- 
ways been a mystery to me. 

The superstition which seems to pre- 
vail among the majority of fresh water 
fishermen that heavy tackle is neces- 
sary to angle successfully for black 
bass is a fallacy which is depriving 
many of the very finest fishing afforded 
by our local inland waters. The black 
bass can be taken ‘upon the very light- 
est of trout outfits and, so taken, will 
outfight any game fish of equal weight 
that swims. If you have never taken 
a bass on tackle so light that you are 
compelled to let even a small fish run, 
4you do not know the fighting possibili- 
ties of the black bass and the excite- 
ment attendant upon a really good 
battle. 

The black bass is the pre-eminent 
game fish of America. He is found in 
the cold foaming waters of northern 
mountain streams and the tepid waters 
of marshy lowland ponds. He is 
equally at home in a wilderness lake or 
in a city reservoir. And wherever he 
is met he is the same. A pugnacious, 
bold striker—a fearless, tireless fighter. 

As the population of the country in- 
creases, the importance of maintaining 
black bass in our inland waters becomes 
More and more apparent. As a con- 
crete case let us take conditions as they 
exist in the immediate locality of New 
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York City. (These conditions can be 
duplicated in the vicinity of practically 
any large metropolis.) The suburban 
population of this city is expanding 
rapidly. What were formerly waste 
and forest lands are now private 
estates, large and small. The ma- 
jority of these estates are posted. More 
and more “No Trespassing” signs ap- 
pear yearly. Even today, gunners ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in locat- 
ing unposted hunting territory within 
fifty- miles of the great metropolis. In 
ten years or less the little that now re- 
mains will be gone. So much for the 
local gunning prospects. 

Regarding the angling. The Hudson 
River and others of our tidal waters 
are so polluted that salt water fishing 
in close proximity to the big city is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
Unless drastic and immediate action is 
taken, this chapter of outdoor sport 
wiil soon be history. 

The fresh-water situation is more en- 
couraging, although it presents many 
problems. With the growth of a great 
metropolis such as New York City, the 
construction of immense reservoir sys- 
tems becomes necessary. This occasions 
the inundating of all the principal 
local streams and rivers. For instance 
—Some fifty or sixty miles of potential 
trout streams lie buried beneath the 
waters of Croton Lake alone; and when 
we note that there are fifteen or twenty 
additional artificial lakes in this par- 


ticular reservoir system 
we realize that we are 
in effect transforming a 
stream country into a 
lake country. As this 
condition progresses we 
must, of necessity, trans- 
fer our stocking activi- 
ties from stream- to 
lake-fish, and when we 
consider lake-fish our 
thoughts turn, naturally, 
to the small-mouth black 
bass. 


Pais you one of those fortunate 
anglers who has taken a sizable 
bass on a three- or four-ounce rod and 
tapered leader? Have you ever fought 
a husky three-pounder for thirty or 
forty minutes only to have him throw 
the fly just when you felt he was ready 
for the net? If so, you will agree with 
me that bass must be maintained in 
our local waters at any cost. 

In-a recent article in FOREST AND 
STREAM, Dr. Charles Reitell of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, ex- 
plains the many difficulties encountered 
in the artificial propagation of the 
black bass, and questions whether bass 
can long be maintained in American 
waters. I believe that they can. But 
I also believe that it will call for the 
united efforts of all the sportsmen and 
fish commissioners in the country to 
do so. 

The greatest obstacles in successfully 
maintaining bass in our lakes and 
streams are the difficulties encountered 
in the artificial propagation of this spe- 
cies. Trout, perch, wall-eyed pike, etc., 
may all be artificially stripped of their 
eggs and the spawn hatched out in 
jars or troughs, but bass must be per- 
mitted to deposit their eggs and hatch 
them in the natural way. This, of 
course, means considerable trouble and 
expense. 

Let us glance for an instant at the 
workings of a modern bass hatchery. 
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This hatchery consists of a series of 
spawning pools in which natural con- 
ditions are reproduced as accurately as 
possible. These pools are supplied with 
running water from a nearby natural 
lake, the purpose of this being not only 
tofreshen and aerate the water, but to 
keep the temperature at the correct 
level, as the spawning habits of the 
bass are controlled by temperatures. 

As the temperature of the water 
rises to about 64 degrees, the male fish 
selects a location and prepares the nest. 
This he proceeds to do by sweeping 
away with fins and tail all sand and 
sediment over an area of two or three 
feet in diameter. Upon the completion 
of the nest, the male remains on guard 
and keeps watch for the appearance of 
a ripe femalee The female will ap- 
proach the nest several times until 
finally she is ready to deposit her eggs. 
She then enters the nest and the actual 
spawning takes place. When all of 
the eggs are deposited, the male drives 
the female away and takes complete 
charge of the nest and its contents. 
By actual count, over ten thousand fry 
have been hatched on one nest. After 


the yolk sac is absorbed, the bass rise 
from the nest and are then netted and 
removed to concrete retaining tanks 
where they are artificially fed on the 
very small forms of crustacea. 
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Aeroplane photo by Hamilton Maxwell. 


HIS removal of the young bass is 

necessary as the parent instinct of 
the male bass soon changes and he be- 
comes overnight a cannibalistic de- 
stroyer devouring as many of his own 
offspring as is possible.. So great is 
the loss during the spawning period 
that in a hatchery with a capacity of 
500,000 eggs, a good average produc- 
tion would be 200,000 advanced fry or 
fish about one inch in length. 

The advanced fry stage is accepted 
as the ideal time for planting bass in 
open waters and from this point on 
the hatchery product is on an equal 
feoting with the fry hatched in open 
waters—dependent entirely upon their 
wonderful instinct of self-preservation. 

If—as appears to be the case—the 
artificial propagation of the black bass 
presents such insurmountable difficul- 
ties, and if the cost is so high as to 
discourage both state fish commissions 
and private fish culturists, the solution 
weuld seem to turn to natural methods 
and see what can be done. 

1 know of one privately owned bass 
hatchery which has an output of about 
200,000 advanced fry yearly. The in- 
vestment represented by this hatchery 
is probably’ in excess of $30,000. The 
yearly operating expenses are around 
$5,000. With the output selling at the 
current market price of $40.00 per 
thousand, it may readily be seen that 


this institution is actually losing money. 

Compare this institution with its 
maximum output of 200,000 advanced 
fry with one of our local average-sized 
lakes or reservoirs with suitable areas 
for several thousand bass nests and a 
possible production of ten or fifteen 
million advanced bass fry. I do not 
mean to intimate that this is the pres- 
ent output of this lake or reservoir, 
but merely that such a production is 
possible. Let us visualize—and it is 
not very difficult to do so—a lake in 
Westchester County or upon Long 
Island in which bass are present, but 
not. very plentiful. These bass are 
maintaining themselves in a healthy 
condition, but there is not—or it seems 
there is not—any increase in their 
numbers from year to year. The mere 
fact that these bass are able to main- 
tain themselves is evidence that this 
lake is, in a general way, suitable for 
their habitation; but something is 
wrong. 

We investigate and, while we find the 
lake is rather heavily fished, few fish 
are taken, so we cannot say that it is 
over-fished. Then what is the trouble? 
Is it lack of suitable spawning locali- 
ties? Lack of natural feed? Whatever 
it is, it can be remedied, and I believe 
if a part of the finances that are being 
spent in developing bass _ hatcheries 

(Continued on page 624) 


Kensico Reservoir, one of a dozen large artificial lakes in the New York City reservoir system. 





TAYLOR RIVER 
TROUT 


Rainbows and Natives 
in the Clean, Swift Waters 
of the Continental Divide 


The Taylor River; above Almont. 


, West Elk Range and, bringing with 
-it_ the usual series of sunny days, 
stirred in. the hearts of fishermen a 
new desire—a yearning for clean, swift 


J had warmly. dawned in the 


waters and graveled shallows, for 
spruce-clad slopes and quiet nooks 
where restful banks offered rest and 
recreation. All of these and kindred 
longings were mine. 

Above Almont the Taylor River was 
yet raging with the spring flood from 
the snows of a hard winter. With the 
three-wheeler carrying the ever-present 
and essential duffle of the ambitious 
angler I pressed upstream, following a 
winding road beside the torrents of the 
famous Gunnison River and after a 
time left the town behind and gained 
the recesses of the gorge. 
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Not far below a cleft in the hills 
where narrow valleys merge and the 
icy waters of the Taylor join with those 
of East River the Gunnison is formed 
and here in the spacious shade of quak- 
ing aspens fishermen are like to rest 
in the brighter hours ofthe day when 
trout are seldom striking. A good 
place to assemble rods, to choose the 
favorite fly and prepare for alluring 
the finny denizens of the stream beyond, 
I thought as my vehicle. came to: rest 
beneath the aspens. 

Immediately below Almont the newly 
born Gunnison is but a-fair stream for 
fishing. Its best waters lie forty miles 


downstream at Sapinera. where the - 


river slides swiftly through its rock- 
bound course in the Black Canon, but 
despite the attractions of this fairer 


By 
WortuH C. KNowLeEs 


stretch fish are to be found in the head- 
waters. Soon I cast in:a likely eddy 
close by ponderous boulders a delectable 
olive quill, often the popular lure in 
these waters. There was no response, 
The eddy was deep and roily with 
snow water but trout were not in evi- 
dence. 

Nearby, a trickle of water from some 
hillside spring -tinkled joyously into a 
mossy little mirror and from this ran 
a small rivulet to join the riotous river 


_ below. This indeed should be the feed- 


ing place of hungry trout, and creep- 
ing behind a growth of alder and young 
spruce I cast: repeatedly into the flow. 
Presently, there was a flash of glitter- 
ing sides and I struck smartly. The 
venturesome one darted into seclusion 
beneath a glossy wet boulder and the 
line hung free from the rod tip—he 
had but grazed the fly with an inquisi- 
tive snout and passed beneath it. 


GAIN I offered the fly and the fur- 

tive game fin darted to it as a 
needle to a magnet and this time the 
strike brought victory—the prize a 
scrappy rainbow of eleven inches or 
thereabouts. Now I saw another fish 
lying in the shadow of partly im- 
mersed stones but displaying the choic- 
est contents of a fly-book failed to rouse 
him and I was compelled to leave him 
for bait fishermen now plentiful along 
the stream. 

Farther on and not far from the 
aspen thicket I ran onto a group of log 
cabins—a fishing resort of no smal] at- 
traction though I saw few guests 
about the place. From it the road ex- 
tends to the old mining camp of Tin 
Cup and beyond is Crested Butte and 
miles of trout waters rarely visited by 
anglers. I passed through the camp 
and across a bridge spanning Fast 
River; saw a skilful woman land a two- 
pound native, scanned a Forest Service 
map of the region, then climbed a 
wooded hillside to better glimpse the 
Continental Divide which glittered icily 
from a notch at the valley’s upper end. 
A magnificent sight always, particu- 
larly in early summer, 

Above camp the Taylor River is swift 
flowing with broad straight sweeps 
where the depths are great and eddies 
not to be found. Few boulders were 
about. . Tramping on I peered at the 
now hidden stream from: bushy cover 
and found a likely spot for fishing. The 
back cast was bad—spruce boughs were 
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In a remote canyon, 


close overhead and a tedious entangle- 
ment was, as ever, hard to avoid. 

However, the fly alighted at last on 
the water, but not to remain. Into the 
mouth of a striking rainbow it disap- 
peared and with the hook firmly lodged 
it was no great task to bring the finny 
fellow to the net. I obtained a better 
footing, a more spacious stand from 
which I might wield the rod with more 
care—wading the river here was not 
at all possible. Treacherous and deep 
it was, with glassy pebbles upon its 
rugged bed. 

Working slowly to the north and into 
a remote canyon wilderness I was pos- 
sessed by a feeling that I was being 
watched and glancing up from the 
bright waters found resting upon me 
the indifferent gaze 
of a Ute Indian, 
who almost hidden 
by a spruce thicket 
was placidly fish- 
ing on the opposite 
bank of the stream. 
I hailed him: 

“Any luck?” 

He did not reply, 
only continued to 
stare coolly in my 
direction. Because 
his hair was in 
braids over his 
shoulders and his 
general appear- 
ance was rather 
unlike those wan- 
dering Indians so 
often seen in west- 
ern towns I decid- 
ed that his picture 
Would be useful 


and accordingly I unslung the camera 
to make sundry adjustments and then 
to peer into the finder seeking there 
the picturesque figure on the other 
side of the river. I did not find it and 
looked up to locate my subject. He 
was gone and my disappointment was 
keen. His dislike for the camera was 
certain. Probably he had left the res- 
ervation some miles away on pursuits 
best known to himself and knew all too 
well the indiscretions cameras some- 
times cleverly reveal. If he had fish 
I did not see them. His tackle seemed 
to be modern. 


MOVED on to meet a bait fisher- 
man. He was using helgamites, he 
said, and displayed a large basket half- 
filled with rainbows and larger natives. 
Yes, fishing was good if one used bait, 
he explained noting my fly equipment 
as he spoke. I smiled to myself. I 
had found the fishing satisfactory 
enough though my basket was far from 
weighty. Flies for mine, though the 
fish be fewer on June expeditions. 
Soon after lunch I discovered a pool 
beneath the droop of a great pine 
where a Royal Coachman at last scored 


and I took a trio of rainbows from . 


their retreat in the shadows, the last 
one with considerable of a struggle, for 
he weighed two pounds and fought 
mightily, endangering the light leader. 
His fellows were more docile after fu- 
tile attempts to hopelessly entangle the 
line under a sprawling root. 

Beaver cuttings were plentiful now 
and a short way upstream on Cougar 
Creek—which joined the river here— 
a huge dam had been built by the dex- 
terous fur bearers. Several trees a foot 
or more in diameter had been com- 
pletely girdled and then abandoned for 
saplings. They were now dead and 
there was little shade along the stream 
at this point. Despite the signs I saw 
no beaver and fish were not plentiful 
thereabouts. 

The day was growing old. No longer 
did the sunshine strike the water, for 





The noontime rest in the grove of aspens. 
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A small one from the riffles. 


a rim-rock overhung and shading well 
the river wrought a fresh coolness 
which hinted of night and the com- 
fortable bed at home long miles away. 
Here and there it was possible to see 
the river’s bed and I noted that small 
fry shot to and fro among the stones 
and sunken logs, but larger game fins 
were not visible. 


HE aspen grove near Almont pro- 

vided an excellent site for night 
camp and the river was raging high 
but a few feet distant. The road close 
by was now busy with the day’s fisher- 
men homeward bound and from the 
fishing camp on the trail to Tin Cup 
came the faint lilt and tinkle of rag- 
time music. 

I cleaned my 
fish, fried two for 
the long-anticipat- 
ed supper and 
placed the remain- 
ing trophies of the 
day’s sport among 
the fronds of flags 
which lined my 
willow creel. My 
pipe gurgled —a 
fisherman’s pipe it 
was, for it whis- 
tled and chuckled 
in a subtle way 
and seemed of a 
milder temper 
than the familiar 
old briar so long 
pressed into faith- 
ful service at the 
office. 

The. brilliant 
(Cont. on p. 624) 
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oil stove filled? ... You are 
about as much good around this 
house when you have ducks on the 
brain, as silence is at a sewing party.” 

Now this little chill was blown at 
me as I sniffed into the kitchen and 
asked why all the Standard Oil per- 
fume. 

Well, it was certainly up to me to 
keep peace in the family as I just had 
to continue my attendance at a spirited 
duck convention which had been hitting 
good for about a week on the Vermil- 
ion bottoms. “Gee, but I’m sorry. 
Where is that box of number two shells 
I brought home last evening? I left 
them right here under the kitchen 
table.” 

“Now listen, my dear, the man who 
built this kitchen was evidently not a 
hunter of ducks. He allowed only 
enough room in it for a stove, sink 
and table. You will find all. your duck 
trappings down by the vegetable room 
in the cellar. I can’t appreciate your 
hunting coat’ draped over a_ kitchen 
chair, your gun sliding out on the floor 
when I pull out the broom, and a box 
or two of shells to stumble over right 
in the middle of the room.” 
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cc AN’T you even think to keep the 


By 
R. V. NEwcoms 


“Gee, but I’m sorry. I’ll keep my 
things out of the kitchen. ... Where 
are my waders that I left by the stove 
to dry?” 

“Look out on the back porch.” 

And sure enough, there they were, in 
a heap and still icy wet. I had stepped 
beyond their depth the day before, 
which is the usual thing to do with 
waders, but what is a wet boot to a 
duck hunter. 

It was eleven o’clock when I drove 
around to collect the rest of the boys. 
“E. J.” was picked up first with his 
double-barreled 12 gauge, army over- 
coat and overseas leggings — then 
“Dean’” with his double-barreled lead 
spraying 10 gauge, droopy felt hat and 
brown union-suit overalls—and lastly 
“Maughs” with his diminutive 16 gauge 
and sheepskin coat with bulging 
pockets. . 

The ducks were just beginning to 
string out from the Missouri bottoms 
for their noon-day feed as we drove 
north out of town, There were long 
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On the VERMILION BOTTOMS 


Duck Shooting in South Dakota 


strings of them, platoons, regiments 
and divisions. The flight seemed to be 
divided, part of them following up Clay 
Creek to the northwest, but most of 
them flying straight north and parallel 
to the road we were taking up the 
Vermilion valley. 

There was a heavy northeast wind, 
cold and with occasional snow flurries. 
It was an ideal day for ducks, disagree- 
able, penetrating and raw—still it was 
quite comfortable in the closed car, 
dense with a true hunters’ atmosphere, 
tobacco smoke, reminiscence and antici- 
pation. 


OUR se ee... te 

miles, then the flight began to drop 
to lower levels and circle. Every field 
seemed to have its flock or line of 
circling swinging ducks—big ducks— 
mallards. Each field also had _ its 
hunter and an occasional dark form 
would be seen to rise from beneath 
some scattered-corn stalks, to point 4 
gun in the air which would be followed 
by a less occasional collapsing form 


_leaving the frightened climbing birds. 


Lots of dueks but also lots of 
hunters. 


The car was turned westward from 
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The Vermilion River. 


the main road at a corner. where a 
small country gas station had been 
erected. The circling ducks were now 
more numerous and less molested. 

At the edge of the bench leading 
down into the Vermilion valley, the 
car was stopped. “The sight of all the 
ducks was too much for the “Dean.” 

“Let me out here, fellows. Over 
there is a field of corn that has been 
picked with a corn picker. It is just 
lousy with ducks. Look at that big 
bunch dropping in there right now. 
+.» Phew, but its cold.” 


HE “Dean” stepped out, snapped 

two shells in the breech of the ten 
gauge and started sneaking rapidly 
along a fence grown up with weeds 
that led to his chosen field. “E. J.” 
left us to station himself in the field 
on the opposite side of the road. 

“Maughs” and I drove on down into 
the bottoms to look for possible ducks 
on a wide ditch that had been made by 
straightening the Vermilion river for 
some three or four miles. _We drove 
into a small farm yard to stop in front 
of numerous piles of yellow corn which 
were held in shape by strings of woven 
wire. 

“Look at that sign on the post over 
thre—- NO HUNTING OR TRES- 
PASSING—Had we better turn back?” 

“No indeed—Let’s go ask the farmer 
for permission. Most of them are real 


obliging if they are approached right— 
What do you say, Maughs?” 

“Suits me. You'll have to do the 
talking.” 


peRAL winter greeted us as we 
stepped out of the warm car. 
“Maughs” gratefully pulled the ear 
flaps of his new hunting cap tight 
about his head, buttoned his coat se- 
curely at the neck and loaded up his 
16 gauge.... “Wowie! There will 
have to be lots of ducks to make me 
forget how cold I am going to get.” 

“What size shot are you shooting to- 
day, Maughs?” 

“Number sixes. I need the pattern.” 

“Say— You are sure hopeful with 
sixes. I’m shooting nothing but twos. 
Lots of feathers on ’em now.” 

“Why dont’ you try buckshot.... 
I’ll just make you a little bet, say a 
package of cigarettes, that I stop more 
ducks this afternoon than you do.” 

“Easy money— And I'll give you a 
cigar right now to bind the bargain.” 

Not -a duck was to be seen as we 
walked out toward the field where the 
owner of the farm and his team were 
busy picking corn. I wondered what 
kind of an approach to make. 

“Hello. ... Well, how’s the corn 
crop this fall?” 

“Whoa.” The farmer straightened 
up from his task and eyed us and our 
equipment doubtfully, “Not so good. 


A concentration point for Dakota wildfowl. 


.... dust fair... . Going hunting?” 

“Well, we thought we would like to 
come out and see if there were any 
ducks about. Have you seen many 
down here?” 

“Whoa boy! Oh there are a few 
dropping in the ditch lately. They 
seem to come around between noon and 
three o’clock.... There go a few 
now.” 

Sure enough, a small string of ducks 
came pulling up against the wind just 
above the thin line of cottonwoods that 
marked the ditch bank. They did not 
even circle but dropped out of sight at 
a point where a fence ran up to the 
spoil bank. 

“Do you mind if we go over, and 
make a try for some of those ducks?” 


sé ELL, I don’t exactly make a 
practice of letting fellows hunt 
here. They shoot my pet pheasants 
and then I have some stock along the 
ditch—but I don’t know—seeing that 
you fellows came out and asked me. 

.. Why yes, go ahead.” 

We quickly became sociable and ex- 
changed names. This farmer was a 
regular fellow—and profited thereby in 
the way of two good cigars. We started 
to leave. 

“Well, good luck— You’d better go 
down there by those bushes about half 
a mile down the ditch. The ducks seem 

(Continued on page 625) 
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By 
Ben C. ROBINSON 


Autumn Days with Bass, Pike and Muskellunge 


ROM the cab- 
F in I could 

look out and 
see the curve of 
the lake to the 
west turn each day 
more mellow and 
lurid in coloring. 
The great old 
shaggy barked 
maples of Bobby- 
dosch’s sugar bush 
were a mass of 
billowing flame and 
the poplars were 
even more golden 
in color, while 
from the other side 
of the point, pro- 
jecting over the 
low pines and 
balsam thrust the 
lance-like tops of 
the ash in the 
great tamarack swale, dipped in glit- 
tering gold. 

A more wonderful sight can never 
be found than that I have from the 
cabin on the north shore of the lake. 
The brush of a Rembrandt, with all its 
magic of mellow sweetness in tones and 
shadowy luciousness would hesitate, I 
fear, over the scene that I sat musing 
upon that autumn afternoon I was 
expecting my two old fishing comrades 
from down in the states. 

The lake lay calm and thoughtful. 
Not a riffle played over its wondrous 
surface, while far away, across the 
gleaming expanse there clung a band 
of dainty haze, half hiding the shore- 
lines of bewildering colors that flamed 
in the ash thickets, and tamarack 
swales.. Back in the hardwood hollows 
a great wood-hen beat a tattoo on an 
old dead hemlock, and from a far 
balsam there called a lonely crow. It 
was the waning of the season. Summer 
had burned its way. across the Great 
Woods, leaving in its. wake umber- 
colored birch and flaming maples, 
dried, ripened and waiting the frosts 
that were’ due to fall now most any 
night. It was the season when, if 
ever, game fish in the Big Wisconsin 
North Woods would be rising to the 
lure of the angler. 

A week before I had heard from the 
boys down in the old home town, stat- 
ing that they had decided to try the 
woods when the golden robe of autumn 
was over lake and river. I had replied 
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in the North Woods 





The maples were a mass of flame. 


that if they contemplated this thing, 
they should get to the woods at the 
earliest possible time, as frost was 
threatening most any night now, and 
after a few of those chill events we 
were very likely to have a spell of wet 
weather which would stop fishing for 
a week or ten days, and as I had known 
it to happen, this might be followed 
by cold, windy, bad weather that would 
stop fishing indefinitely until the break- 
up came along. The first deep flush of 
the fall, I had always found to be the 
best for bass, musky and pike. 

That afternoon I heard a foreign 
sound stealing out of the great hard- 
wood tract along the old tote road lead- 
ing into the cabin. At first I was not 
sure that it was anything more than 
an old cock partridge testing a drum- 
ming log, but the lateness of the season 
dispelled this idea shortly. .Higher and 
higher the complaint of a powerful 
motor over an almost trackless trail 
arose, and at last I recognized the ris- 
ing and falling crescendo of sound as 
being that of a visitor to our place. 


HE sun was dropping into the 
western woods when Gus and 
Nipper at last arrived at the cabin, and 
as they tumbled out of the machine 
they looked tired out and- exhausted. 
“No fishing for us tomorrow—what 
we need is a good, long rest after that 
grind through these woods!” announced 
old Gus as he drove the machine around 
to the log barn where it was to: be 


stored for their 
visit. 

I smiled to my- 
self, for I had 
heard others say 
the same thing and 
I: knew that the 
charm of the lakes 
and the inviting 
breath of the 
evening’s twilight 
would bring 
dreams of great 
muskies rising to 
the plug and stir 
them out of this 
attitude before the 
dawn had broken 
over the _ wilder- 
ness. 

As the sun 
smouldered in the 
western world, we 
sat and talked 
under the silvery birch in front of the 
cabin. The collie dog came and 
watched the lake expectantly for some 
of his old friends of the wild to appear. 


VENTUALLY he barked shortly. 

From far out across the lake there 
came an answer. Low, quavering, 
weird and haunting it drifted to our 
ears. 

“What’s that?” breathed Nipper. 

“It’s a loon, they are plentiful now 
on the lake, in droves, coming down 
from the north and on their way by 
easy stages to the southern waters 
where they’ll spend the winter.” 

This was a sign that an early autumn 
was to close over the wild. When the 
loons start coming into the lakes in 
flocks idling around throughout the 
days of golden sunshine, calling low 
and contentedly, it is a woodsman’s 
sign that before long ice will be form- 
ing over the bays of the lakes. 

As we moved in later to the big log 
fire, I noticed that Gus looked up at 
the brilliant stars of the vast dome 
overhead. 

“Looks to me like it’s going to be a 
nice day tomorrow, eh?” he asked. 

“Sure, tomorrow’s going to be 4 
beauty. Nice day to fish if you fellows 
felt a bit more like getting out. Too 
bad!” 

Nothing more was said about fishing 
that evening, except when I started 
telling them about some of the trips I 
had made that summer into the various 
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Jakes and rivers 
of the section. 
The fire burned 
down, the frosty 
chill crept in 
through the big 
hemlock logs and 
eventually we 
sought our 
blankets. 

A great moon 
had come up over 
the lake and sure 
enough I could 
see what I had 
been hoping for 
—the sheen of 
frost on some 
birch branches. 


Sometime in 
the gray, chill 
morning I was 
awakened, just 
as I had expected 
I would be when 
I dropped off to 
sleep. A cold, 
reaching hand 
found my ear 
and gave it a 
twist and tower- 
ing over me in 
the dim, wuncer- 
tain light of the 
cabin I could 
make out one of my guests. 

“Say,” and I recognized the voice of 
Gus, “maybe we’d better go today after 
all. We both feel pretty good and 
somehow it doesn’t just seem right to 
be loafing around resting up when the 
fish might be biting.” 

I crawled out of the blankets, with 
alacrity, for the sight of the frost on 
the birch the evening before had told 
me that this was due to be the best 
fishing day of the season. 


_ following a heavy autumn frost, 
especially the first frost, I have al- 
ways found to be the best bet there is 
for muskellunge, bass and pike to rise 
to the lure.. Then, if ever, the angler 
can expect to meet with success,’ and 
not alone does this apply to the north- 
ern lakes and rivers, but as well to the 
rivers of the more southern ranges— 
in fact, anywhere I have ever fished 
for these species of game fish. 

By the light of a kerosene lamp we 
had a bit of breakfast which I prepared 
while my guests arranged their fishing 
tackle. Then I packed a frying pan, 
some coffee, bread and butter, a few 
strips of bacon for frying the fish, and 
salt and flour in a small shoulder pack. 
We downed our scalding hot coffee 
standing up and bolted our bacon and 
eggs, as the dawn came ruffling the 
lake before the cabin with banners of 
most lovely pink and salmon _ tones. 
There was a breathless hush hanging 
over the woods, broken by a faint, 
unexplainable sighing, as though a 
million fairies might. be whispering to 


; ach other. When, we descended the 





Gus borrows a bass to pose for this 
picture. 


steep bank to the 
boat landing, we 
found this rus- 
tling sigh was 
caused by the 
leaves from the 
birch and poplar 
dropping softly 
down in a shower 
from the frosted 
branches. The 
roof of the cabin 
was white and 
gleaming under 
the first rays of 
the sun. The 
boat seats coated 
with a chill cov- 
ering. It had 
frosted and 
frosted heavy ! 
By evening the 
saplings along 
shore would be 
bare of foliage, 
the lake coves 
where the 
dreamy, blue 
water lay as 
though expecting 
some visitor, 
clouded with a 
russet robe of 
crisped leaves. 
Autumn, ripe, 
crisped autumn, was with us now. 
And as we passed through the chan- 
nel that connects our lake with a great 
marshy, reedy one that lies west of us, 
where mighty muskellunge have always 
been caught, I picked up my casting 
rod and, resting 
the oars along | 
the thwarts, cast |» 
a white and red- ss 
headed wooden 
plug far out to 
fall with a light 
splash into the 
drifting brown 
leaves that had 
formed a light 
scum along an 
edge of pickerel 
weeds. As the 
bait struck the 
water I lifted the 
tip of the split 
bamboo rod _ to 
start it darting 
back toward me, 
and Gus shouted 
out a warning: 
“There’s a big 
one, darted at 
th’——””_ But _ he 
never finished the 
warning, for at 
that moment I 
saw a golden- 
green form flash 
athwart the 
eourse of. the 
plug and the rod 
tip _ducked. I 
struck hard, but 





Just the right, size for the. pan. 


with a great rush to the surface and a 
terrific toss of its bull-dog-like head, 
the big musky threw the light lure far 
out and over into the depths of the 
shore weeds. 

“Pshaw!” cried Gus, “you have lost 
him.” 

“Never mind, there are others,” I 
grinned as I jerked the bait free and 
reéled it in again. This time I cast 
down the channel ahead of the boat 
toward an old, brown, water-washed 
snag that frowned from the little cove 
overshadowed by a leaning clump of 
alders... The bait had barely touched 
the surface when there was a swift 
rise and the reel screamed as the handle 
was torn from my grip. However I 
clasped the rod with my left hand 
above the reel, blocked the line and 
struck heavily upward. 


S I did so there came a flashing, 

swift leap, and a fine small-mouth 
bass cleared the surface in a glorious 
leap. Down it came and with a dart it 
rushed for the alders, but I thumbed on 
the reel and lifted heavily on the rod, 
bringing the fighting fellow back and 
out of the water. Then it rushed down 
the shore, where I allowed it to play 
until exhausted when I brought it to 
the side and lifted it over with a swift, 
sure movement. There is nothing quite 
so provoking when game fish are strik- 
ing as to have a wooden plug snarled 
in the meshes of a landing net. There- 
fore I prefer to lift the fish over the 
side. Few will be lost, and even though 
some are missed in this way at the 
last moment, what is the odds, as the 
ones taken when 
the fish are ris- 
ing will more 
than offset the 
matter! 

By this time 
both Gus and 
Nipper were 
whipping the 
sides of the boat 
with every known 
artifice to lure 
something to 
their rods. And 
this effort was 
not long in bring- 
ing results as 
Gus was quickly 
to understand. He 
had cast a large 
buck-tail spoon 
out to the edge of 
a cluster of lily 
pads that nestled 
near an old dead 
pine top blown 
from a nearby 
slope into the 
channel at some 
distant time, and 
was. slowly _ re- 
trieving it when 
there came a 
powerful, rushing 
(Cont. on. p. 628) 
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Deep-Sea Angling 
Off the Coast 
of Santa Monica 


66 LL aboard!” thun- 
A dered Russian 
John from the 
pilot-house, with an accent 
that was obviously Slavic. 
“Turn her loose, Buck! 
Watch your leg, boy!” he 
yelled. A _ shrill whistle, 
a boiling of water at the 
stern, and the Kikuma, a 
sixty-five foot power- 
launch, left her moorings 
and gently slipped out 
into the bay. To the east, 
the sun peeping over the 
horizon of the tranquil 
Pacific, set the sky ablaze 
with its brilliancy of crim- 
son, yellow, and gold. 
From all indications we 
_were to have an ideal day 
in which to try our luck 
with the finny denizens. 

After the Kikuma’s nose was pointed 
toward Jewfish reef (our objective) the 
passengers, consisting of as congenial 
a party of fishermen as ever sailed the 
seas, began to swap inevitable yarns 
as to who was the best fisherman or 
the biggest liar. Buck, one of the most 
successful Jewfishermen on the west 
coast, insisted that the bass which had 
pulled him in a small dory a distance 
of approximately two miles, and then 
tore loose, would have surely tipped the 
scales at a thousand pounds. He in- 
formed us that he had hooked the big 
baby in exactly the same spot in which 
we were going to fish. We listened to 
his story with wide-eyed interest and 
then decided to give the tackle a final 
inspection. Needless to say, this was 
very pleasant news. 

Cruising up the coast one can see the 
innumerable peaks of the Santa Monica 
coastal range dropping precipitantly 
to the sea, These peaks are monoto- 
nously covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion broken only by the beautiful stems 
of yucca. Here the lion, the deer, the 
wild-cat and the fox, have their strong- 
hold in practically virgin territory. 
Here, too, are infinite numbers of quail 
—bevies of two to three hundred. This 
is undoubtedly the sportsman’s para- 
dise. Equally as inspiring are the 
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snow-white breakers, rolling inces- 
santly onto the vast stretches of glit- 
tering sands; while skimming o’er the 
swells the seagulls and pelicans seek 
their quota of fish, the latter swift and 
of eagle-eye, dives into the brine with 
unerring accuracy, appearing a mo- 
ment later with the struggling victim 
in his bill. 

In these waters are such game fight- 
ers as the sword-fish, yellow-tail, alba- 
core, tuna, white sea bass, and the 
giant black sea bass or jewfish. There 
are smaller fish. to be caught however, 
including halibut, rock bass, jack smelt, 
mackerel, barracuda, bonito, sea trout, 
corbina, surf perch, and croakers. Sev- 
eral kinds of sharks are found, and 
not infrequently they pick up the bait 
with the speed of a sea bass, furnish- 
ing a most lively battle. 


OST of the big game fishing is done 
at Santa Catalina Island. Here 
prizes are awarded by the fishing clubs 
for the largest specimens caught with 
rod and reel. The fishing is done en- 
tirely from boats using the peculiar 
flying fish as a lure. This deep-sea 
fishing is a fascinating sport and has 
thousands of devotees. 
Aftér a very pleasant trip we arrived 
at our destination, the much-talked-of 


the SEA 


“By 
REGINALD 
FENTON 


The result of 
a day’s sport 
on the briny 
deep. 


Jewfish Reef. 
yellow-tail, barracuda, 
mackerel, halibut, and 
bass are known to congre- 
gate; aside from the most 
notorious jewfish. Here, 
too, the seal leads a life 
of luxury gorging himself 
to obesity. Swinging 
around, the anchor was 
dropped, and_ everyone 
prepared for _ business; 
Russian John standing 
high up on the well- 
stocked live box proceeded 
to coax the fish by scatter- 
ing handfulls of herring 
and sardines over the wa- 
ter. Soon his efforts were 
rewarded by a flash of 
silver and a swirl of foam, 
and the wicked barracuda 
were on another rampage. 
Thereafter, those poor little minnows 
were doomed when they hit the water, 
some not getting a good start. The 
barracuda were apparently in their ele- 
ment—slashing their victims to ribbons 
with their alligator-like jaws. Then 
we put the lines out, and things began 
to happen. The water was literally 
alive with them. When one fish was 
hooked several others chased him to the 
boat; by dropping another minnow be- 
side him another would be caught. 
Three of the boys attempted to play 
their fish at the same time which re- 
sulted in a grand tangle. A few nice 
halibut. and bass ventured near and 
were thrown into the pile for their 
curiosity. It actually became danger- 
ous—in fact one had to be alert lest 
he get hit in the face with a swinging 
halibut or get a hook yanked into his 
anatomy. The angry shriek of a reel 
indicated that. a yellow-tail—one of 
those tackle-smashers — had_ evidently 
picked up a minnow and was going 
places, but after a series of rushes and 
shakes, however, he succeeded in break- 
ing the leader. The amateurish meth- 
ods employed were responsible for the 
loss; the angler finally twisting the line 
around the handle of the reel to pre- 
vent the fish from running. Buck was 
using a large juicy mackerel to entice 
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Russian John and the spider crab. 


a jew-fish, but hadn’t as yet had a 
pick-up. About noon the boys decided 
unanimously that it was our turn to 
eat, “Did I say all?” No, one was 
feeding the fishes and wasn’t particu- 
lar whether he ever ate again. To ag- 
gravate him, we insisted that he eat a 
sandwich. The eats tasted great, and 
lunch over, we continued our pisca- 
torial diversion. One fellow jerked a 
large spider crab on deck and swore it 
was an octopus. John, the only person 
with enough nerve, picked him up and 
posed for a picture, winning high hon- 
ots for his bravery. Everyone was en- 
joying themselves immensely, when out 
of the deep green depths the menacing 
form of a sea-lion flashed torpedo-like 
through the water, causing such a dis- 
turbance that the fish ceased to strike. 


OON after, we located him far over 

in the kelp beds devouring the 
spoils of his hunt in perfect content- 
ment. As these seals have been known 
to steal a hooked fish, we felt very 
much at ease to see him at a distance. 
So far as we are concerned, the fish 
don’t get too large, 
but we draw the line 
on seals as they some- 
times decide to come 
aboard when they are 
hooked. -With the 
Marauder gone, the 
barracuda returned 
with their insatiable 
appetites; one of the 
boys using a piece of 
ted flannel with suc- 
cess. -We were all 
admifing a large 
halfbut? when out of 
‘a¢lear sky Russian 
John yelled, “Fire!” 
and pointed to the 
south. “Pull in your 









lines, we got to go!” Looking down 
the bay we saw a burning boat sending 
volumes of smoke rolling into the sky. 


Quickly raising the anchor, we 
pointed the nose of the Kikuma toward 
the fire with full speed ahead. Soon 
we saw little black specks near the 
boat—peoples’ heads—they were in the 
water! With that we stripped to the 
waist and prepared to render assis- 
tance. The next few minutes passed 
like days, but we could now see it was 
a fishing boat; people were crowded to 
the rail away from the flames; others 
with life-belts had jumped for fear the 
gasoline would explode. An aeroplane 
circled around the boat, swooped, and 
neatly dropped a life-preserver to a 
swimmer who snatched it eagerly. 


WO of the boys dived in to assist a 

woman, who seemed very much ex- 
hausted, and as quickly as possible we 
pulled alongside for the others. The 
people: were very panicky —women 
screaming and men yelling orders—all 
but one gentleman who was busy get- 
ting his fish together. After much con- 
fusion everyone was aboard; we hur- 
ried away with all speed waiting for 
the explosion in terror. But fortunately 
she didn’t blow, and after a good deal 
of suspense we were out of danger. By 
this time a larger boat had come to the 
rescue; we passed them the refugees 
who, feeling more composed, laughed 
at their experience, one woman remark- 
ing in a nonchalant manner, “The wa- 
ter wasn’t half bad!” The aviator 
circled the boats, and we waved in ap- 
preciation of his service. ‘ With a ges- 
ture’ of farewell and a roaring ex- 
haust, he headed for the mainland. The 
crowd thanked us profusely for our 
timely aid, which we acknowledged po- 
litely—one humorist telling -them to 
think nothing of it—and, wishing them 
lots of luck, we returned to Jewfish 
Reef. 

When we had sailed a few minnows 
overboard as coaxers, we baited the 
hooks to see whether or not the fish 
had gone to the fire. If they did, they 
evidently had come back with us, for 
they struck almost as recklessly as be- 
fore—the gang hooking them, and in 
all their excitement war-whooping like 





We drew near the. blazing vessel, 
























Two marine beauties. 


Indians. It was then I had a powerful 
strike. I too struck, and slipping the 
butt into the rod-harness, I set the drag 
and braced myself. With the reel 
screaming he was off for a big sprint, 
terminating in a vicious shake. Then 
he sounded and refused to budge, but 
after a little twanging of the line be- 
tween the reel and the first guide he 
couldn’t stand the vibration—away he 
went with a series of wicked shakes 
that nearly proved disastrous. Then 
the drag began to have its effect, and 
I recovered a few feet of line. During 
this excitement the boys were saying, 
“Must be yellow-tail or sea-trout.” I 
pumped him slowly toward the boat, 
only to have him stop, shake, and then 
make another brilliant dash for free- 
dom. He was apparently well-hooked 
or we would have parted company long 
ago. But the cruel drag was slowly 
subduing him; I pumped him nearly 
to the surface. The fellows, who had 
been in terrible suspense, yelled “Sea- 
trout!” in chorus. After a beautiful 
top-water shake amid a shower of sil- 
very rain, I led him to the gaff. Rus- 
sian John demonstrat- 
ed the old veteran 
that he is and sunk 
the needle-point in 
him at the first swipe; 
with a mighty heave, 
he flopped him on the 
deck to be admired 
by everyone. Inci- 
dentally, this mag- 
nificent fish was the 
largest caught, and 
as everyone had a 
sufficient number of 
fish to enable him to 
treat his neighbor to 
a fish dinner, we 
called it a day. 
(Cont. on p. 629) 
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hy THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

; studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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DISASTROUS DRAINAGE PROJECTS 


HERE is more land available for agricultural 

purposes than can be profitably cultivated. 
Farmers as the result of over-production are 
petitioning Congress for relief. The devastations 
and the horrors of the Mississippi flood are fresh 
in our minds. In the face of this picture of ruin 
and disaster, drainage promoters are presenting 
some of the largest plans for the further extension 
of their work that have ever been offered to the pub- 
lic. One: firm of New York promoters will shortly 
offer the public a $14,000,000 bond issue to con- 
tinue the drainage of the Everglades and there are 
projects of only slightly less importance now being 
contemplated in other sections of the country. We 
seriously advise all who contemplate investing 
their funds in these projects to carefully read cer- 
tain facts on the drainage question and its relation 
to the life of countries that will be found in 
Dr. Robert T. Morris’ book “Editorial Silence.” 

We will quote from it but briefly: “Such a vast 
amount of capital is invested in drainage ma- 
chinery that strong state governments and a 
strong leader of the Senate at Washington will be 
required for halting unwise drainage projects. 
The problem includes many factors. There must 
be reflooding of former wet lands that have 
proven to be wholly unprofitable for farmers, and 
settlers must be bought out from drained land that 
is moderately valued. This later may extend to 
the buying out of farmers from drained land that 
is really valuable for plant crops but of still 
greater importance for the raising of wet land 
products. Unwise drainage projects differ from 
land swindles in the regard that promoters are 
often sincere in the feeling that their gamble may 
really be a benefit. 

“It is the first principle in agriculture that plants 
will do best upon land in which they or allied 
species naturally grew originally. If we attempt 
to grow upland crops on drained marshland, we 
are making an unnatural experiment. Upland 
when subjected to cultivation begins to wear out 
from that moment and the time comes when soil 
elements must be supplemented by fertilizer. The 
same statement applies to drained land. This 
means that both upland and drained lands start 
upon the downward path at once and proceed down 
toward the hour when their upkeep is to become 
expensive if they are not to be abandoned. Ex- 
actly the reverse is true of undrained marshland. 
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From the moment that undrained marshland js 
turned over to products which are natural to the 
environment there is no need for addition of fer. 
tilizer. So far as we now have statistics there 
is no diminution of fertility. Marsh crops are like 
tree crops in this regard. 

“In the Journal of New York Botanical Garden 
for January, 1927, Dr. John K. Small, who has 
made extensive study of the botany of Florida for 
many years and is a high authority on the natural 
history of that state, says: “We have witnessed 
the wanton destruction of the gigantic humus de- 
posit of the Okeechobee basin—perhaps the largest 
in America—and its unique hammock formation. 
The destruction of these works of ages in less than 
a decade is one of the major crimes in the Florida 
commonwealth. Drainage and fire are fast turn- 
ing the Florida peninsula back to the desert it was 
when last elevated above the sea.” If such devasta- 
tion has taken place in the course of ten years at 
the hand of man in Florida, the question arises if 
the Federal Government should not take charge 
of the matter, secure the Everglades again, admin- 
ister them properly and manage this wonderful 
heritage to the great financial advantage not only 
to Florida but to the country at large. 

“When the President of the United States estab- 
lishes a Fact Finding Commission in Connection 
with drainage projects in general its report if 
comprehensive enough will contain notes upon 
fraudulent and foolish projects instituted by pro- 
moters and causing loss to investors,” 
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ELK INCREASING IN SASKATCHEWAN 


EN years ago the Elk herds of Saskatchewan 

were so depleted that a far-seeing game com- 

mission declared them under complete protec- 
tion and all shooting prohibited. Since then the 
Elk have become so numerous in northern Sas- 
katchewan that an open season, permitting licensed 
hunters to take not more than one adult male ani- 
mal each, has been declared this year. The open 
season for 1927 is from November 15th to Noven- 
ber 30th inclusive. 

The Game Commissioner’s report states: “The 
elk situation continues to improve. In their fa- 
vored localities they are becoming quite numerous, 
a regrettable feature being that their choice of 
locality brings them into conflict with agricultural 
development, and repeated and serious complaint 
is made by settlers throughout much of their 
range, of great damage being wrought to stand- 
ing crops and to crops in stock, as well as to hay 
in the stock. 

“So frequent and so urgent had these complaints 
become that it was felt some measure of relief 


should be attempted, and the Game Act has been | 


amended, making provision for a short open sea- 
son on elk next autumn (1927) when licensed big 
game hunters may take not more than one adult 
male elk each. It is hoped that this may result 
in a scattering of the elk into new and more re 
mote territory where they will not come into con- 
flict with civilization. The bag limit of not more 
than two big game animals in all per license re- 


, Mains unchanged. 
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“James R. Clare, a fur trader in the Red Deer 
Lake district, says of the elk: ‘These animals seem 
to be spreading all over our country, and one sees 
them almost daily wherever one travels, in places 
where they have not been seen in the last twenty 
ears.” 

- Mr. Clare also states that moose in his district 
are very plentiful. Red Deer lake district is at the 
poundary of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, near 
Hudson Bay Junction, where the Hudson Bay 
line cuts off from the Canadian National Railways 
line into Prince Albert, Sask. 
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REEDBIRD SEASON CLOSED 


OBOLINKS, known in the Southeast as reed- 
birds and rice birds, can not be hunted legally 
during the coming fall. In 1919, owing to the 

depredations of reedbirds on rice crops in the 
South, permission was granted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under authority of the migratory- 
bird treaty act, administered by the Biological 
Survey, to kill these birds in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida for the protection of rice growers. This 
permission has been revoked. The penalty pro- 
vided for the violation of the law is a fine of not 
to exceed $500, or imprisonment not to exceed 6 
months, or both. 

Under a revised order, a person or members of 
his immediate family or bona-fide employees, own- 
ing or leasing lands in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, or Florida, on which rice is being 
grown, may shoot reedbirds only when authorized 
by a special permit issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and countersigned by the chief official 
in charge of the enforcement of the fish and game 
laws of the State in which the permit is effective, 
and only during the period from August 16 to 
November 15, inclusive, on. ricefields where such 
birds are seriously injuring the crops. The birds 
oo may be consumed as food but may not be 
sold. or 
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GAME PROTECTION BEGINS f 
ON THE FARM 


HE protection and promotion of the production 
of game depends upon the states doing their re- 
spective parts. A small group of men should 
not be authorized by Congress to do the work that 
forty-eight states should do themselves. If the 
work of game protection is centralized and the con- 
trol of state funds is allowed to pass into the hands 
of a national power, a malign influence might be- 
come dominant at any time and have everything in 
its hand. The whole question of game restoration 
depends upon recognition of the fact that the in- 
terest in game is a personal one. Attending to it 
begins on the farm. “Local and country organiza- 
tions should be organized to cooperate with the 
farmer and they in turn should be organized into 
state organizations that can coordinate their work 
with other states. 
The sportsmen of this country should make it 
a point to see that their Congressman has letters 
from his constituents condemning all bills that con- 








fer the power of control upon the Biological Sur- 
vey or create new Federal Bureaus of control. No 
bills should be passed by Congress that deprive the 
states of the use of a single dollar of the game 
taxes collected within their respective borders. 

The Biological Survey should be given the right 
to protect the migratory wildfowl, for that is a na- 
tional obligation. It should be given the oppor- 
tunity, the means and the obligation to counsel, 
advise and bring about cooperation between the 
states. It should not be given the right to con- 
trol the disbursement of a single dollar of game 
taxes collected within the states. That money 
belongs to the states, 
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HUNGARIANS VS. PRAIRIE CHICKENS 


HE “conflict” between the imported Hungarian 

Partridge and the native Prairie Chicken in 

Saskatchewan is being closely watched by pro- 
vincial government authorities and there is much 
diversity of opinion as to whether the newcomer 
is likely to, dispossess the native of its nesting 
places. At the same time, it will be of interest to 
sportsmen everywhere to learn that an open sea- 
son on these birds has been declared, correspond- 
ing with that for the Prairie Chicken. This al- 
lows shooting during the entire month of October, 
this year, with a bag limit of 10 birds per day, 
30 in the season. 

The report states that there is undoubted evi- 
dence of continued increase in the number of 
Hungarians and also of their extended area of 
occupation. Public opinion regarding the desira- 
bility of the newcomers is still divided. Many 
people believe they are guilty of repeated violence 
toward the native wild bird, particularly during 
the nesting season. Cases are reported of actual 
attacks on the nests and young of prairie chicken, 
though other observers report the two classes. of 
bird feeding together in peace. 

“Summing up all the evidence,” the Game Com- 
missioner states, “one is led to the conclusion that 
for the greater part of the year there is little or 
no conflict between the two varieties, or any un- 
due aggressiveness on the part of the Hungarian. 
It does appear, however, that during the nesting 
season, which is, of courses, the crucial period, the 
zeal of the Hungarian in defence of his home 
amounts to intolerance, and that no other bird may 
with impunity nest in close proximity. 

“Tt will be cause for great regret if it be proven, 
as time goes on, that the advent of the Hungarian 
is resulting in the disappearance of our own native 
grouse,” 
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NURSERY PONDS AND FEEDER STREAMS 


HE nursery pond system for the propagation 

of fish has worked out very satisfactorily 

wherever it has been introduced. It should be 
extended as rapidly as possible and interest in the 
work developed all over the country. The closing 
of feeder streams in the trout water country has 
also proven beneficial and its scope should be wid- 
ened wherever experienced fish culturists believe it 
can be done advantageously. 
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From a Painting by Colcord Heurlin 


HEN frosty nights succeed to sunny days, When anglers lay their rods and baskets by, 
And hunters roam the gleaming forests over, Remove their reels and flies with faces sober 
And round the mountains hangs a purple haze, And lock them up with many a wistful sigh, 


It is October. It is October. 









VersEs By PENOBSCOT 





timid does put on their coats of blue When forests burn in crimson gold and dun, 
antlered bucks forsake their thickest cover And hounds with mellow throats track woodlands over, 
um with listening ear the forest through, And round the lakes is heard the booming gun, 


It is October. It is October. 





OR 


By 
CHARLES B. RotTH 


Mushroom Rock on the famous Columbia River Highway. 


HEN old Robert Gray, skipper 
W of a vessel from Boston, sailed 
up the mouth of the Columbia 
River in 1792, he observed curiously 
that the Indians subsisted on the flesh 
of salmon and nothing else and that 
the fish were everywhere plentiful. 
Lewis and Clark, following him on 
their overland expedition several years 
later, saw and remarked the very 
same thing. And that fact has much 
to do with the charm of Oregon today: 
it is the land of the salmon, where you 
fish for him with light rod and line, 
have your tackle smashed for you 
often times, but frequently have the 
exhilaration of landing a fifty-pound 
fighting Chinook salmon with your 
frail equipment. That is sport! 
Salmon fishing is growing more 
popular every year. It is calling more 
persons to Oregon, where it is as good 
as anywhere in the country. The com- 
mercial fishermen, with their heavy 
poles (not rods), and their spoons 
yank out tons of salmon every year 
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from Oregon waters; and sportsmen 
are fishing where they fish, but with 
more refined equipment and are having 
some of the finest sport there is. 
Old-time fishermen say that all fish- 
ing will seem tame to you when com- 
pared to having a Chinook salmon on 
one end of your line and a light rod 
in your hand. This may be. The fact 
is that for thrills in plenty just you 
try it. Be in a serviceable boat, having 
a serviceable guide with you, plenty of 


. watery acreage to fight him in, and 


see what fun. 


to state of Oregon offers as good 
if not better salmon fishing than 
any other state; but when you have 
discussed salmon fishing you have not 
said everything about the sporting 
chances of Oregon. There is the steel- 
head trout, for instance. What a 
doughty fighter he is, and he is fished 
for in Oregon with very good success. 

Steelhead trout are found in very 
few of our states. This trout is really 
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by nature and size of the salmon vari- 
ety. He grows as large as twenty 
pounds, he migrates each year to the 
ocean, comes back home after a s0- 
journ to his home streams. 

Oregon has just plain trout fishing 
too, if you want that. There are many 
streams in Oregon, so many that some 
are uncounted and unnamed. To give 
advice as to which is best for fishing is 
a difficult thing, for those living in 
Oregon will tell you that if it is in 
Oregon it is a good fishing stream, so 
confident are they of the careful work 
of their game commissions. And there 
is much truth about this statement. 
The streams are nearly all good fish- 
ing. The trout run in size from small 
fry to those weighing twenty pounds 
and more, those great rainbows who 
know all the tricks of breaking ex- 
pensive tackle. 


‘ROUT fishing in lakes is another 

Oregon sport. - The fish run very 
large and are full of fight. The Oregon 
lakes are many in number. In one 
district, for instance, in the Cascade 
mountains, in just one district, are 
more than two thousand lakes, most of 
them well-stocked with gamy trout. 

So if you are a fisherman you need 
not worry about not having anything 
to do when you get to Oregon. You 
can fish every day for several months 
in different streams or lakes and have 
good sport every day. You can go out 
to sea and fish for salmon and for deep 
sea fishes also. 

If you are a hunter you will not be 
disappointed either. Oregon is a moun- 
tainous state, two ranges running its 
entire length, is heavily timbered, and 
deer and bear are plentiful. 

The deer are of two breeds. They 
are the Columbia black-tail and the 
‘mule deer. Blacktails are not so large 
as the mules; but they offset meat 
poundage by being faster afoot, more 
wily, harder to see and harder to hit 
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after you see them. Two deer are 
allowed a season. 

The state is a paradise for water- 
fowl. From one end of the Columbia 
River to the other there is good wild- 
fowl shooting. Goose hunting is eager- 
ly pursued. Oregon goose hunters say 
that they have fewer proverbial wild 
goose chases to talk about than hunters 
in other states. Usually they get geese 
when they go out after them. Central 
and eastern Oregon are the breeding 
and nesting grounds of many ducks. 


HEASANT hunting is another com- 

mon Oregon sport. 
tion and distribution of pheasants in 
this state has been carried on for so 
many years and so judiciously that 
now there is good hunting in practically 
every section. When there are not 
enough in a certain county to justify 
the open season, the season is kept 
closed until there are. Thus pheasant 
hunting today is open in twenty-one 
counties. Next year it may be open in 
more or less. Each year the state 
game commission releases ten thousand 
ring-necked pheasants in Oregon. 

That chief sport of Americans today, 
motor camping, also has its charms in 
Oregon not found exactly the same 
anywhere else. 

No other state has the same charac- 
teristics as Oregon; and for that reason 
a trip to Oregon is new and interest- 
ing. Oregon is far north enough to 
have heavy growth of timber. Indeed 
some of the vastest timbering opera- 
tions in America are going on in Ore- 
gon. It is a state bordered by ocean, 
traversed by rivers, set here and there 
by lakes, outlined by two immense 
mountain ranges, marked at places by 
natural wonders. 

Oregon is an easy state to reach, no 
matter what way you travel. 

There are three main railway sys- 
tems running into Oregon. They are 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, 
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the Union Pacific, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Saint Paul system. 
The Southern Pacific leads from Ore- 
gon down to California. All are major 
railway systems, and their service is 
excellent. 

Many highways lead into: Oregon, 
so there-is plenty of choice. If you 
live in the East, probably you will 
do best to go over. the Oregon Trail. 
This is the most famous highway in 
America. It is called the road that 
saved an empire; and the history is 
that the Oregon emigrants who went 
over this trail to find homes for them- 
selves in a new land saved Oregon for 
the United States. 
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HE trail is rich in lore, and if you 

like history you cannot but be 
pleased by what you will see and hear 
and recollect in your own mind along 
this highway. As well as being rich in 
lore, the Oregon Trail’ is also rich in 
Scenery and the qualities that make up 
a good modern highway. It is paved 
part of the way, it is a first-grade 
highway, graveled and smooth where 
it is not paved. 

The Oregon Trail starts from Kan- 
sas, runs through Nebraska, through 
Wyoming, through Idaho, and on into 
Oregon. It is well-marked, well-kept. 
Where this highway enters Oregon, it 
passes through some of the most beau- 
tiful country on the American highway, 


i the Dalles, in Oregon, this high- 
way becomes the Columbia Rive? 
Highway. Picture a highway running 
beside a river so beautiful that at- 
tempts to describe it fail because there 
is nothing to which to compare it. 
Picture vistas of river and green- 
wooded height and mountain and thick 
woods and sky, and picture going 
around corners which startle you, and 
all this on a highway like your paved 
city streets at home. Picture these 
things if you can and you will have a 
conception of the Columbia River 
Highway; only, when you drive on it, 
no matter how reckless you were in 
expectations, you will not be disap- 
pointed, but thrilled at the reality. 
You must drive on this highway to 
know it; no one can describe it justly, 
no picture can show it to you. 

This highway runs along the Colum- 
bia River all the way. This river is 
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Beaver settings mounted 

and photographed by 

Jonas Brothers, Denver, 
Colorado. 


HE candle of life 
a is ‘burning down. 

Commonalities of 
pioneer life are mar- 
vels of today. Wild 
marauding Indians 
once wont to encamp 
upon the beautiful 
shores ‘of Lake Ah- 
Mik-Wam have long 
since digappeared. 
Grass-covered mounds, 
wigwams of eternity, 
alone, are left in this 
sparsely settled coun- 
try to mark the last 
resting place of a fast 
receding race— God’s 
Noble Redmen. There 
is no longer need for 
‘ Indian. graves, hence, 
no new abrasions of 
mother earth are made 
to mar or scar the 
beauty of the spot, and 
few, if any, intrusions 
disturb the serenity of ° 
the -place. Occasion- 
ally human bones, 
bleached by time and 
weather, are disin- 
terred to prove the 
claim made by the first 
settlers, that sunken 
mounds dotting the 
shores of this beautiful 
lake mark Indian 
Graves, thus: 


“Heaven and Earth as 
if contending vie, 
To raise his being and 
serene his soul.” 


On the afternoon of 
my first visit to this 
enchanted spot, lazy 
summer clouds in azure sky hovered 
awhile over their graves as if pausing 
to rest, then floated away into dim dis- 
tance—to disappear. The Indian, with 
striking similarity, paused briefly. be- 
fore the rapid encroachment of civiliza- 
tion, then moved on into the interior— 
back into the heart of the wilderness— 
farther back—back as far as the white 
race decreed—to disappear. 

No accurate history of their race, 
their lives or their mission remains 
for the edification of coming genera- 
tions. 

Legends from Indian life centering 
around pioneer days, related by the 
first settlers, create within us eager- 
ness to know more about this splendid 
race of humans all shrouded in mys- 
tery. .Thoughts of curiosity and won- 
der crowd upon me as I recall their 
superstitions, their mystic dances and 
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AH-MIK-WAM 


Home of the Beaver 


their occult religion. Baffling, astound- 
ing, unknownable things about this 
race of people import mysticism into 
one’s soul. 

“Heaven’s numerous hierachy span. 
The mystic gulf from God to man.” 


And yet our insatiate desire for 
knowledge about the American Indian, 
because of inadequately recorded facts 
concerning his life, character and 
habits, must forever remain ungrati- 
fied. Indian tales teeming with mys- 
tery and wood lore are told and heard 
with the keenest interest, yet they lack 
that compelling conviction which re- 
corded facts create. 


T is not so with the lower animals. 

The spirit of regeneration is mani- 
fested by our Government and its peo- 
ple more intensely towards their pre- 
servation. 


By 

HAL 

ies 
CUTLER 


Even this immortal 
spot, housing the unre- 
membered Indian dead, 
long neglected from 
lack of interest, be- 
comes a nursery for 
beaver propagation. By 
human effort a beaver 
habitation supplants a 
cemetery where rest 
the ashes of a race al- 
most extinct. Keen 
laudable interest in the 
regeneration of beaver 
suggests to mind cul- 
pable neglect of a fast 
receding race of hu- 
mans, 

The American 
beaver, like the Ameri- 
can Indian, once con- 
sidered a menace, is 
now an asset. Both in 
the course of nature 
are approaching inevit- 
able extinction. The 
former is being fos- 
tered by Governmental 
encouragement, while 
the latter is being re- 
duced through Govern- 
mental neglect and in- 
difference. It will be a 
shameful day in our 
history when we are 
no longer able to point 
with boastful pride to 
living subjects, descen- 
dants of that race al- 
most exterminated. It 
is but a short day 
hence when posterity 
clamoring for authen- 
tic intelligence concern- 
ing the American In- 
dian, will have 
searched in vain and regretfully, even 
as we now look without hope for evi- 
dence to characterize the life and hab:ts 
of some prehistoric race. 

Yet, life and history, builded upon 
uncertainty and regret, are oft-times 
robbed of that solace which timely 
preparation makes secure. May this 
opportune suggestion suffice to insure 
preservation of the American Indian 
before he is reduced by encroachment 
to extinction. 

I conclude that thought to take up 
the subject about which I am to write: 
A beaver colony, where facts are as 
queer as imagination, and truth more 
strange than fiction. 

Lake Ah-Mik-Wam, escounced down 
behind its wooded shores mirrors back 
the beauty of its stately trees and sur- 
rounding landscapes. Even the cir- 
cling hilltops behold their image re- 
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fected back from its placid surface. 
Fed by a superfluous stream of spring 
water, crystal clear and earth cooled, 
this lake serves as nature’s looking 
glass while she perfects her toilet. 

A small island is set into its surface 
like a gem to adorn and grace it, as 
if nature had endowed this secluded 
spot with its richest, rarest gift. 

To the northward the land raises by 
gentle slope to highlands wooded and 
wild, where the solitude of a virgin 
forest reigns, interrupted only by wild 
life at play, and the gentle murmur of 
a clear cool creek, which begins and 
ends within a mile. From its source, 
a huge spring situated at the base of 
a high hill, it flows in meandering 
course, only to sink, at its end, into the 
surface of this plateau without splurge 
or effort, presumably to form by sub- 
terraneous passage a creek which feeds 
Lake Ah-Mik-Wam, (an Indian name 
meaning’ Beaver Home.) 


T intervals during freshets, when 

the water cou'd not be cared for 
by this subterraneous passage, the land 
about became inundated until the 
stream regained its normal flow. This 
overflow for ages following the change 
of many seasons has resulted in a 
marshy spot of land covering an area 
of about twelve acres. This place was 
selected and fenced by Messrs. Voss 
and Nicholson, for the propagation of 
beaver, because of its natural adapta- 
tion to their needs and requirements. 
It is always desirable that beaver habi- 
tations be builded upon a stream hav- 
ing properly wooded shores. The 
stream to furnish fresh water and a 
current to transport material to a dam 
site and the timber to provide those 
little animals with food, and the ma- 
terial with which to build their houses 
and dams. The timber chiefly used by 
the beaver consists of poplar, willow, 
and birch. 

Whenever a beaver colony locates 
upon a small stream which is likely to 
dry or diminish with the change of 
season’s, instinct leads them to the 
formation of dams. 
With this knowledge 
of their habit and 
custom, the proprie- 
tors enclosed a 
favorable dam site. 


Placed in captiv- 
ity upon this small 
stream with an ever- 
changing flow, the 
beaver immediately 
began the construc- 
tion of a dam at 
the advantageous 
point selected, thus 
confirming antici- 
pation. Behind this 
dam rose an arti- 
ficial pond. It can- 
not with exactness 
be termed an arti- 
ficial pond because 
it was built by the 


beaver in accordance with their natural 
instinct and custom. The most unnat- 
ural thing about it is the fence enclos- 
ing this marshy spot as well as a nice 
portion of the stream above the place, 
where in natural course it sinks into 
the earth, pursuing its mysterious way 
which the God of Nature alone can 
understand. ‘ 

Beaver are amphibious animals of 
the rodent specie, having palmated hind 
feet, a broad, flat tail, and teeth that 
acuminate with use. Their fur is brown 
and of a great value. They live only 
in isolated places and are essentially 
gregarious, inhabiting lakes, ponds, 
marshes, creeks, and rivers, preferring 
streams with a current to aid in trans- 
portation of material for dam and 
house buildings. The building material 
used consists of driftwood, green wil- 
low, birch and poplar, as well as mud 
and stone. Green willow and poplar 
when submerged in mud and water 
will sprout and grow into a tree to 
support and strengthen an embank- 
ment. Poplar bark is the chief food 
supply for the beaver. Fortunately 
poplar timber grew in abundance at 
this location. In their wild state 
beaver are migratory animals and usu- 
ally leave their habitations early in the 
spring and wander about all summer, 
returning in early autumn with the 
tall of the leaf to lay in their winter 
supply of food and to rehabilitate their 
houses. 

Green poplar timber is cut down and 
floated in desired lengths to the vicin- 
ity of their habitation, where notwith- 
standing its bouyancy it is submerged 
and made fast to the bottom of the 
pond by a method best known to the 
beaver. Thus is a winter’s supply 
stored in early fall before ice covers 
the pond. Throughout the winter this 
food supply is used as needed by re- 
leasing it from the bottom and carry- 
ing it under the ice to their houses. 
When the bark is eaten off the pealed 
timber is returned to the lake, where 
it may be seen floating around after the 
ice leaves in the spring. 





In their natural state a colony of 
beaver: rarely ever consists of more 
than four old and six or eight young 
beaver. This does not mean that sev- 
eral colonies may not build their habi- 
tations in the same vicinity, thus giv- 
ing the appearance of one large colony. 
There are also what are known as 
“Bachelors or Idlers” (exception to the 
rule) that live alone in burrows. 

In 1923 Messrs. Voss and Nicholson 
began this beaver experiment. They 
started with a trio of beaver furnished 
by the Federal Government to encour- 
age their propagation. This colony is 
located near Luther, in Lake County, 
Michigan, just off “M-63.” 


Captivated, this trio began the con- 
struction of a dam and later the build- 
ing of a house, working from early 
evening throughout the night with 
great expedition, carrying the mud and 
stone between their fore paws and the 
timber between their teeth and not 
upon their tail as is generally under- 
stood. The dam completed, a pond 
raised behind it of sufficient area and 
depth to meet their requirements. Then 
they began the building of a house 
which was made of the same material 
as the dam, with little or no order of 
regularity of structure. This house 
situate in mid-pond extends six or eight 
feet above the surface of the water in 
order to permit them to construct their 
living quarters above the lake level to 
insure its being dry. Entrance to their 
house is always gained through the 
bottom from:the water and they depart 
by this same route. Thus fortified they 
are protected against their common 
enemy, the wolverine. 


A a further precaution they usually 
repair their houses after the 
frost comes, plastering it with mud and 
giving it an unusually heavy coat after 
the cold becomes severe, for when the 
mud freezes it becomes hard like stone. 
In building their first house they used 
a large amount of drift wood because 
they lacked time and opportunity to 
prepare their material in the usual 
way. It is their 
custom when pre- 
paring to build to 
fell the timber in 
early spring, thus 
permitting it to sea- 
son throughout the 
summer, for use in 
early autumn. 

One house built 
for the first winter 
was. sufficient, but 
with the rapid in- 
crease in population 
others were con- 
structed to meet 
their needs, until 
now several houses 
loom above the sur- 
face of the pond, 
while others are 
made by a different 
mode of construc- 
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tion. At a selected point where the 
bank raises high and abrupt from the 
water’s edge, a deep channel is dredged 
from mid-lake to the shoreline and from 
thence they tunnel into the bank a cer- 
tain distance, permitting the water to 
follow in. After elevating the tunnel 
at its end to a safe level above the lake 
they excavate, forming their dwelling, 
which may be reached unobserved by 
swimming under water. 


BOUT the hour of four o’clock in 

the afternoon, beaver appear upon 
the scene to begin their work, continu- 
ing long into the night with increasing 
force and number. 

During the early hours of twilight 
beaver may be seen swimming up and 
down the pond, transporting green pop- 
lar timber, tugging and pulling to re- 
lease it when caught in the rubbish of 
the pond. They always swim low in 
the water, with their nose, eyes and 
ears protruding above the surface, and 
are always alert, watching for any in- 
trusion upon the solitude of their habi- 
tation. One can scarcely reach the 
bank of the pond without detection, 
gained principally by the sense of 
smell. When you are once discovered 
the first to sense your presence will 
dip his head beneath water, throwing 
his tail above, bringing it down upon 
the surface with a tremendous thud, 
the dull sound of which carries a great 
distance and serves as a werning 
throughout the colony. Then, out of 
curiosity, a number of beaver, seem- 
ingly sentinels, acting like pickets or 
advance guards may be seen swimming 
about keeping always at a safe dis- 
tance, sniffing the air to catch a scent 
of you, which indicates dependence 


Beavers. 


upon their sense of smell rather than 
their sense of sight for your detection. 
They are easily tamed and quickly be- 
come accustomed to their caretaker, 
and seem unannoyed by his presence. 

During the night they work upon the 
banks of the pond, felling timber, trim- 
ming its branches and cutting it into 
desirable lengths. They cut the tree 
about sixteen inches above the ground 
and fell it in the direction desired by 
extra cutting on one side. The rapid- 
ity with which they work would aston- 
ish you. Chiseling the wood with scis- 
sor-like action, making a noise resem- 
bling a sewing machine in motion. 
Their teeth, intensely hard in front 
and soft behind, sharpen like a chisel 
with use, and grow very rapidly to 
counteract heavy wear made necessary 
by almost incessant employment. 

At times they display almost human 
intelligence and genius. One incident 
may be related to evidence their acu- 
men: After the timber supply within 
the first enclosure became exhausted 
they looked beyond the fence into an 
arm of the marsh. There they saw a 
large amount of available poplar tim- 
ber. To obtain this timber they 
dredged a ditch at right angles with 
the fence, extending the same from 
mid-pond under and beyond it a dis- 
tance of three rods. Leaving the en- 
closure by this channel, they felled the 
trees and cut them into short logs, 
which were afterwards floated by way 
of this canal into the pond for use 
during the course of their operations. 

I pause here at the expense of brev- 
ity to relate another example of hy- 
genic wisdom displayed by this colony 
to meet exigencies necessitated by cap- 
tivity. With increasing population the 


water of this pond became more or less 
stagnant and contaminated. In order 
to bathe in fresh water they formed g 
pool in the bed of the stream, by ex. 
cavating, immediately above the point 
where it enters the pond. Here beaver 
may be.seen each day taking a fresh. 
water bath in a tub of their own mak- 
ing. 

In transporting timber, if the log is 
large, they grasp one end of the log in 
their teeth and by peculiar action of 
head and body, roll the timber, and at 
the same time slide their body beneath 
it, and when thus loaded they shamble 
off to the water, carrying one end and 
dragging the other. By this method 
they are able to handle a log of some 
considerable size. 

The curtilage soon became too small 
to accommodate this ever-increasing 
colony, hence of necessity it has been 
extended to include about one hundred 
and thirty-four acres of land, covered 
with desirable timber, as well as Lake 
“Ah-Mik-Wam,” thus relieving con- 
gested conditions for the time being 
and permitting the beaver to indulge 
their migratory habits throughout this 
enclosure and to build anew their habi- 
tations as instinct directs. 

The present fence surrounding this 
beaver colony is constructed upon steel 
posts set one rod apart. The bottom 
strand consists of galvanized woven 
wire forty-two inches tall, with one- 
inch mesh, set six inches below the sur- 
face of the earth and thirty-six inches 
above. 


EN inches above this mesh wire is 

stretched a number nine spring 

tension wire. Between the mesh wire 
(Continued on page 617) 


Mounted and photographed in natural settings by Jonas Brothers, 
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Leather Windbreaker 


For unhampered enjoyment 
of all outdoor wear 


Regardless of wind or cold you'll 
have perfect comfort and warmth. 


Many beautiful styles for men, women and children. 
There’s a store in your town that sells them or can get one for you. 


iit 


Write for 
Style Booklet D-50 


Guiterman Bros. 
Inc. 


» Saint Paul, Minn. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 





Pipe Smoker Finds 


the Right Tobacco 
for the Tropics 


Evidently, one of the problems of pipe 
smokers who live in the tropics is to find a 
tobacco that hightemperaturewill not spoil. 


Mr. R. G. Rigg of Colombia, S. A., was 
happy to find that he could enjoy in 
South America the same tobacco that 
had been his favorite since 1908 when he 
lived in Iowa. 


Read his letter: 


October 6, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

Most all well-known tobaccos smoke 
well in a cold or temperate climate, but 
very few in a tropical climate. They are 
mostly too heavy, don’t seem to be 
blended right—at least that is my opin- 
ion gained from practical experience. 

However, Edgeworth is the same in 
any climate. Again that is my opinion 
gained by practical experience. 

I cannot get the same pleasure out of 
any brand of tobacco that I can out of 
Edgeworth, and I have tried many—and 
paid fancy prices too. It costs real 
money to smoke imported tobaccos here; 
the import duty is very high. 

Anyway, we cannot have everything 
we would like in these countries, so we 

. hold on to all the little pleasures possi- 
ble. Now you know why I smoke Edge- 
worth, ) 

Yours respectfully, 


R. G. Rigg, 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever” and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
in quality. 
me,  Writeyourname 

mrapand address to 

‘iy Larus & Brother 

Company, 7 S. 

21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 

dealer, too, if you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a spe- 
cial week-end-size can for 35c that is just 
the thing for outdoor men who love their 
pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus& Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for thesame price you would pay the jobber. 
[¥% your radio—tune in on WRVA, | 


Vaw—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 
(254.1 meters) 1180 Kilocytles, 
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Big Tide 


(Continued from page 581) 


ing tide warns me to pick up and seek 
the deeper waters of the creek. 

The flight is over and I know that 
the birds are scattered over the swamp 
feeding. Storing away the decoys in 
the bow I shove along out the way I 
came until the main creek is reached, 
then turning left and sitting low in 
the boat I paddle slowly, rounding bend 
after bend, sometimes getting a jump 
shot at a single that springs up from 
the rice with a roar of wings. Some- 
times at a bunch feeding along the 
edge of the bank, getting a nice shot 
as they rush up into the air and swing 
away over the treetops. 

After a mile or so the creek nar- 
rows, and finally ends in a tangle of 
brush, and I back in under a bush and 
bring out the old lunch box and vac- 
uum bottle, 


A Super 


A BIG blue heron flops slowly by to 
alight on a log a hundred feet 
away and begins fishing. A kingfisher 
darts overhead with his loud rattle and 
a muskrat swings across the creek to 
enter his hole at the water’s edge. The 
sun is bright and warm now and | 
doze off lulled by the whisper of the 
wind in a clump of tall white pines 
close by. 

Then down the creek again through 
the golden October afternoon my gun 
lying unloaded in its place, for enough 
birds have been shot for one day. And 
so to the old boathouse in the cove as 
the sun slowly sinks behind the western 
hills. 

Another day to remember and dream 
about when the wood fire crackles on 
the hearth and wintry winds how! out- 
side. 


.290-3000 


(Continued from page 583) 


ject to either when shooting this rifle 
and he likes the weight and feel of this 
heavy Savage so well that the first time 


he tried it, he wanted the rifle as he- 


said it held so much easier than his. 
If a 13-year-old boy prefers an 8% Ib. 
rifle to a 5 Ib. piece, a man certainly 
shouldn’t object to a little additional 
weight, especially when it has so many 
advantages when actually being fired. 


[ae last five years have witnessed 
the introduction of quite a number 
of modern bolt-action sporting rifles, of 
which the model 54 Winchester and the 
80 Remington are good examples. The 


popularity of the .25 caliber cartridges _ 


and bullets are well illustrated by pho- 
tographs being sent with this article 
which show some of the .25 caliber car- 


tridges being marketed by only one of 
our ammunition companies, in this case, 
Remington. As a matter of fact, every 
one of these loads can be duplicated in 
the .250-3000 Savage cartridge and in 
some cases with better accuracy, al- 
though the heavier bullets are not so 
well adapted to the slow twist of the 
250-3000 rifle. If some company will 
produce a bolt action rifle which has 
an action which is finished and fitted to 
work as smoothly as a National Match 
Springfield, which has a barrel on it 
the weight of this .250-3000 barrel of 
mine and if the weapon is then re 
stocked along proper lines, we will have 
a better bolt-action sporting rifle for 
practical vermin shooting than any- 
thing now in existence; It would have 
all of the advantages of the Springfield 
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Sporter with much less recoil and 
‘much lighter report. Those who now 


"flinch excessively when using Spring- 


‘field Sporters could use such a rifle and 
‘one like my .250 without any difficulty. 


“$uch heavy barreled .25’s will not 


please everyone, but they are a distinct 
“step in advance for certain purposes 


over either the light-weight .25’s or 


the hard kicking .30-1906, and being 
something a bit out of the ordinary 
they are a nice little gun to play with. 
As such they are an interesting addi- 
tion to the present very complete line 
of American .25 caliber high-powered 
rifles. There are other makes and mod- 
els on the market which would make 
up splendidly in similar styles and 
weights. 


Ah-Mik-Wam 
(Continued from page 614) 


and the number nine wire is a ten-inch 
galvanized strip of sheet iron, fastened 
to the mesh wire below and to the taut 
wire above by hog rings set one foot 
apart. Still above this is two taut 
barbed wires stretched four inches 
apart. This fence is animal proof and 
is nearly poacher safe. 

This colony established. in 1923, and 
stocked with three beaver is now esti- 
mated by Mr. Vernon Bailey, Chief 
Expert of the Federal Biological Sur- 
vey, to contain thirty beaver. With 
these figures a proper calculation as to 
the rapidity of increase may be made 
by the reader. 

Upon this isolated pond wild duck 
have brooded and reared their young; 
muskrat abound within it, while large 
fish may be seen swimming about, yet, 
beaver thrive and prosper there. 

This beaver ranch has been success- 
fully conducted by men who three years 
ago had little or no knowledge concern- 
ing the life and habits of these little 
animals. This successful operation will 
stimulate and encourage others to en- 
gage in like enterprises. 

Further growth and development of 
this beaver ranch, an experiment well 
calculated to preserve and_ perpetuate 
for posterity an animal fast becoming 
extinct throughout the United States, 
will be ‘watched with keen interest by 
every lover of wild life. 


HE owners of this ranch, true 

sportsmen, assure me that the en- 
terprise, whether rewarded. by mone- 
tary consideration or not, will be con- 
ducted with the same -energetic spirit 
heretofore manifested. _These men, 
teeming with a love for wild life akin 
to guardianship, have invested their 


. Money and given freely of their time, 


to prove’ that the wild life of America 
may yet be saved. A visit to this colony 
creates within one a desire to assist in 
reclaiming and perpetuating the sev- 
eral species of animal and bird now 
threatened with extinction. 

Andrew Voss and Claude Nicholson, 
you are pathfinders in this laudable un- 
Your motives are fine— 
your achievements superb. You have 
Successfully and faithfully prosecuted 
a game of chance. ; : 
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FOX 
PLAY GUN 


A“real” double- 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
the only toy of its 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looksand works 
for all the world 
like a big Fox, 
but it’s perfectly 
safe to use in- 
doors. No pow- 
der—no danger. 
At all sporting 
goods and toy 
departments. 
Send for folder. 
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cant buy a finer 


gun than this FOX- 
STERLINGWORTH 


Every advantage that has won for Fox the reputation 
of building “The Finest Gun in the World” is em- 
bodied in the Sterlingworth — for twenty years a 
favorite of men who know guns. 

At the new price of $36.50, every sportsman can 
have this gun of superb quality. 


—Fewer working parts than any other make of 
double-barrel hammerless gun. 


—Rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 
for wear and preventing gun from “ shooting 
loose.” 


—Coil springs throughout, guaranteed for life 
against breakage. 


—Three-piece lock, simplest and strongest known. 
—Combined hammer and firing-pin of nickel steel. 
—Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 


with weatherproof Duco finish and attractive 
checkering. 


A new plant, the finest of modern equipment, and 
manufacturing methods refined by years of experi- 
ence now make it possible to produce an even 
better Sterlingworth at a lower price. 

You have your choice of 12, 16 or 20 gauges 
barrels 26 to 32 inches in length, and any boring 
you prefer. 

Other Fox Guns are priced from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be custom-built to the buyer's 
specifications. 

Your dealer will gladly show you the Sterling- 
worth and other Fox Guns. Write us today 
for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “ How 
to Buy a Gun.” 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4742 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 


) FOX 


\GUNS 


4 
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Gunning is more 
economical when 
you shoot an 


L. C. Smith 
Long Range 
Gun 


F you're a fairly good 

shot, you can save am- 

munition by shooting an 
L. C. Smith Long Range 
Gun. It makes clean kills 
consistently at 80 yards, 
and gives you more tiihe to 
judge your lead. 

Apart from ammunition 
economy, you’ve never been 
able to buy so superior, so 
famous a gun for anything 
like the price. Increased 
and improved production 
facilities now give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 

Specifications: 12 gauge, 30” 
and 32” barrels. 3” cham- 
ber. Automatic or non- 
automatic ejector. Two trig- 
gers or Hunter One-Trig- 
ger. Selected walnut stock 
and forend. Hand-checkered 
pistol grip. 8 to 8Y, lbs. 

We'll be glad to send you 
our Booklet K41, especially 
prepared to aid you in your 
choice of a gun. Go to your 
dealer. Examine his stock 
of L. C. Smith Guns. Heft 
one, glance along the rib, 
note the balance and see 
how easily it handles. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 
FutTrOoN Nn & Ww vor 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building an Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 
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The canyon of the San Joaquin. stantly 
horse | 

a boy 
In the Land of No-Beyond -,. 
; (Continued from page 585) Tave 0} 
we felt 
merous. A snake “kit” with a razor- to watch the trout rise to stray flies Thos 
sharp knife, a tourniquet and perman- or insects. Night was always embroi- regret 
ganate of potash crystals, with full di- dered by a billion stars, and hardly a tion d 
rections. as to use, is a wise precau- breath of wind stooped from the oo OF 
tionary remedy to take along on these heights to rustle the leaves of the al- ing fc 
journeys. An ounce of prevention is ders which bordered the streams around brushe 
always worth a pound of cure in such us. that hi 
cases, and extra stout shoes and leather At last we saddled up, packed, and by the 
leggings reaching to the knee make began our climb out of the canyon. It * 
traveling through brush, down the was a grand scramble upwards, with basin. 
slopes, and around the rocks a great much tacking and dodging, but we hazard 
deal safer. made it at last, after many halts dur- ~ th 
ing the ascent. At that it was not so moke 

ISHING in such a hidden retreat, nerve-racking as the downward jour- are. 
deep in the silence of the valley, the ney. We each had a full limit of rain- = ne 
granite battlements rearing their rug- bow trout packed in oiled paper and sane, | 
ged sides above us, was enveloped with rolled up in our blankets, and we shout 
a rare charm. There was ample graz- brought these out to Lake Mary in per- ents 
ing for the stock in the little meadow fect condition. wantec 
close to camp, and apparently there And so we came and went. It was ay | 
were no human beings within twenty the most unique experience we had ~ “ 
miles of our rendezvous. Some days shared together with rod and reel. It re 
we loafed, not making so much as a ‘took us into forest depths and seldom- FI 
single cast, but occasionally walking trod wildernesses, where the tang of A Ww 
along the creek banks, or by the river, the primitive and the glamour of pri- up the 









surroundings seemed to hark 
to the ages before man had ap- 
~red aS a factor in the scheme of 
eation. It gave -us music of running 
ster more liquidly melodious than 
ailing flute-notes or the song of the 
permit-thrush. 




































eo are about 50 gun makers 
who might be called famous. 
Some in America; a few in Europe 
—but they are all represented in 
VL. & D’s gun room. 


The new GUN Book describes more fine guns 
than any book ever published. Send for it. 


Bd LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
F.HSCHAUFFLER , Presiden¢5 

349 MADISON AVENUE,Dept.A 4 
Wew Yorx City 









fT brought to our gaze pictures be- 
1 fore which the masterpieces of the 
grt galleries faded into puny insignifi- 
cance. Overhead the sun shone, or, at 
night, the stars lit uncounted candles 
in the dusky vaults of heaven. It was 
al] strange, beautiful, mysterious, this 
sojourn in one of nature’s most remote 
sanctuaries, this casting of gaily col- 
pred flies across the currents of the 
streams in the land of No-Beyond. 


The Red Devil of 


Destruction 
(Continued from page 591) 

fre Many of the new rangers are 
keen on fighting a fire for the first time. 
They think it a grand and glorious ad- 
venture, and it is—for two minutes— 
after that, visions of that nice, comfy 
bed back at the station obscure the 
landscape and the appetizing meals 
coked by a man who knows his gro- 
ceries makes them quite anxious to get| | 
pack. It doesn’t effect their work, LENT 
though, for if you want to see fight and 
common desire to get the best of the 
red devil, watch a bunch of collegians 
and roadmen working on a forest fire. 
On the Mary Mountain fire, after fight- 
ing it for a week, I was sitting next 
to two of the most disreputable ruffians 
that you could conjure up in your 
mind’s eye. I asked one of them for a 
piece of bread and through the evening 
mists came, “Pardon, Ralph, forgive 
me; so thoughtless of me!” That Har- 
vard accent was unmistakable. Then 
there was the old fellow who was con- 
stantly seeing a woman on a white 
horse being led through the flames by 
a boy dressed like Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy . . . how the woman was dressed, 
he never said. After hearing this man 
rave on and on about this circus stunt, 
we felt like tossing him into the flames. 

Those who are careless about fires 
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Just off the press with 250 of Harley’s 
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the ing over the geyser formations watch-| BILL DARTON?’S “oymtins, ox, Duk Sporting Outfits—all at HARLEY’S 










It several miles from the Old Faithful 
basin. He may have seen steam, I 


ing for acts of vandalism; a sage- ill hold live decoys. unusually attractive prices. | 
e al- > ge Ww your ve ecoy: 
Made from special leath ipped with rustless swivel IT'S YOURS FOR A POST CARD 4 
ound ne sun" up to me and told me and ‘reist. Druck straps $3.75 per dngen: $2.00 half dozen. SEND TODAY i 
a Goose straps $5.70 per dozen; $3.25 ha jozen. | 
b aa —— he had seen smoke over Postage. paid Dealers ask for circulars and prices. “HARLEY WICKHAM ©. 
oa y the Lone Star Geyser which was . B. DARTON, 4 Clifton St., Portland, Me. Dept. 3 ERIE, PA. 
j 
with | 
= hazarded, but got on my horse and rode | 
dui out there. The sagebrusher had seen 4 
re smoke all right and several trees were 
al afire. Someone had built a campfire f 
rs not near the geyser as he should have 
wal done, for there was water there; but 


about a half-mile away. We were 
we 
granting fire permits to anyone who Jack wee Stee Melbourne, 





per- - i 
wanted to build a fire near water as eat Sater Si . 
was . of the workers in the Park went sparrows—85 live birds with Trap and 
had every evening and hard marshmel- an Ithaca, without a miss. game guns 
It OW roasts. : $37.50 to 






Catalog Free $750.00. 





om- 
of 


ori- 


AF TER cutting down the trees and 


working for several hours, piling Ithaca Gun Co.. Ithaca, NY. Box 25 
up the campfire and digging a trench; 
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The 2 
Open Road 


ITH your worldly needs 
upon your back and your 
face set toward the distant hills 
—you are your own master, free 
to go when and whefe you will. 


For the road tramp or the 
forest invasion, A & F clothes 
will add to the satisfaction of 
your trip. Years of experience in 
fitting outdoor expeditions en- 
able us to offer authoritative ad- 
vice on what to wear. Here you 
will finda wideselection oftested 
equipment for the open road. 


Khaki Coats $5.75 . . Corduroy Coats 
$10. . O.D. Duck Coats $12 . . 14 oz. 
Forestry Coats $25 . . Khaki Breeches 
$3.75... Khaki Knickers $3.75 ..Cot- 
ton Whipcord Breeches Tan, $7.50. . 
14 oz. Forestry Breeches $12.50 . . 
Corduroy Breeches $6°. “Corduroy 
Knickers $6 .. Viyella Flannel Shirts 
Light-weight in gray or forestry green 
$11.50 . . Khaki Shirts $4 . . Heavy- 
weight Shirts in gray, khaki, or tan, 
$7.50. . Gray Cotton Shirts $2.50 .. 
16-inch Wool Socks $1.50 . . Golf 
Stockings $1.35. 


ibercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH “President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 
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In the wake of the Red Devil, 


I rode to the highway and stopped a 
sagebrusher and gave him a note to 
the man on station duty. The note re- 
quested him to call up every entrance 
and look for a car owned by a man 
whose initials, let us say, A, B, C; like- 
wise to look for hikers. How did I get 
those initials? The person who had 
built the fire had left his hat there. 
His initials were in the hat. The 
thought of it being a worker in the 
Park never entered my- dome, for I 
thought that they knew better than to 
violate the law by building a fire far 
from water. Sagebrushers are to be 
excused. 

The entrances could not find any rec- 
ord of such a man with the initials and 
the chief of station began looking 
through the fire permits. He found the 
fellow with the hat. When called over 
to the station, that man admitted that 
he had had the fire but that he had put 
it out by throwing a canteen of water 
on the blaze when he and three com- 
panions started back to the Camp. It 
was my lot to take said misguided in- 
dividual and his three friends into the 
federal judge. The two girls cried all 
the way into headquarters and I was 
glad that the fellows were gentlemen 
or I might have worried about being 
tossed by the wayside. They were fined 
enough to make them careful in the 
future. It shows that you can’t do a 
wrong thing and get by with it; a clue 
is always left. 

The traveling public is more or less 
educated in the danger of fires. If that 
last-named affair had got much head- 
way, it would have swept the Old 
Faithful region, destroying the beauti- 
ful hotel and camp and only stopped 
somewhere in Idaho. Lightning is the 
main tool of the red devil of destruc- 
tion, and during last July, sixty fires 
were started on a forest in Montana by 


it. Mr. Clapp says that the weather. 


bureau could be of great help in this 
phase, for if lightning has been respon- 
sible for 75 per cent. of the fires in 


a 


1926, and caused millions of dollars 
of damage, wouldn’t it be logical to 
assign men to obtain and analyze data 
necessary for the study of the forma- 
tion and behavior of lightning storms? 


HE red devil of the forest fire was 

mainly prominent in Yellowstone 
on that Pitchstone affair. Since that 
blaze, we have not had a fire of such 
magnitude because more men have been 
on fire patrol and the lookout on Mount 
Washburn who sees all, knows all and 
calls all when there is danger is con- 
stantly on the job. 

We don’t need airplanes in Yellow- 
stone nor water machines. The only 
thing that we have to be careful of is 
the work of Nature; the people are edu- 
cated and assigned camping spots and 
from them we suffer no trouble. We 
do not have grazing men to watch like 
the National Forest officials do, nor do 
we have any lumbermen. In sum to- 
tal, the campaign against this red devil 
is so perfected that this coming sum- 
mer, unless a severe dry spell comes in 
and Mother Nature has it in for us, 
we won’t have to ride madly with axe 
and grub hoe and fight fires. And it 
is such a relief to have the feeling that 
one will always have his trousers to 
wear and not emerge from the black- 
ened waste with them practically 
burned off! 


New 
Skeet 
Trap 


| eee has recently been designed 
a new clay target trap adapted to 
the peculiar needs of the sport of Skeet 
shooting which may be easily adjusted 
to control the line of flight when the 


target is thrown. Additional informa- 
tion from the Gun Editor. 
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‘American Widgeon 


(Continued from page 595) 


{folded up and struck with a thump, 
no others escaping scathless. 

Soon came a flight of widgeon. And 
wh a flight! When driven from the 
inke the mass of wildfowl had scat- 
i, making long sweeps over it and 
ong its margin. Now they proceeded 
hy feeding grounds, the various sloughs 
ind waterways serving as guides to 
, multitude of destinations. Flocks of 
Hom ten to twenty-five widgeon came 
indlessly at an average height of 
genty-five yards. Almost invariably 
ney cut across the point where com- 
ade Tiedemann was sequestered so as 
» provide a right quartering shot— 
his favorite angle. A bit rusty at first, 

»soon got to nailing them with regu- 
arity, but to my disadyantage. A flock 
ould speed his way, always in line 
formation, the characteristic wingbeats 
disclosing their identity. “When they 
ame abreast I would see the old arque- 
us rise and seldom did he fail to fold 
yp one or a brace of the whizzing fowl. 

Unfortunately, his shots caused them 
to tower and flare away from my stand 
100 yards distant so that for a while 
most of my shooting was at long range. 
However, as they reached another bend 
farther up the slough, they lowered 
and swung back to its course. My aver- 
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wstone Mage on the long shots was worse than 
e that (oe in four. I found, too, that I was 
f such Macrippling quite a few birds, which is 





always unsatisfactory. So I headed 
for the point just mentioned. There, 
with the widgeon coming over me forty 
to fifty yards high, I enjoyed an hour’s 
sport that was ideal. Long experience 
in pass shooting, where the birds came 
mostly straight overhead, fortified me 
inthis location. A swing from behind; 
then with the victim; then acceleration 
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s and fof the swing to provide a five or six 

We feet lead and at the crack of the nitro 
h = powder many a one was crashed with | 
ior do 





the deadly section of the shot column | 







"a > and collapsed high in air. What is 
sae more gratifying to the duck shooter 





than to reach ’em high and far, to 
watch the long fall, and to hear the: 
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bird strikes the water or ground? 







REGARDLESS of a possible frost 
during the pre-daylight hours, a 
tear sky presages a warm day, even 
in midwinter, when you shoot in the 
upper San Joaquin Valley. Thus by 
830 we were glad to shed coats and 
Tesort to: gunning in shirt sleeves. By 
that time, too, we had all the ducks 
aly reasonable minded mortal should 
acquire and ceased hostilities. This 
cessation our distant guide, down by 
the lake, accepted as a spur to action 
aid soon another great flight was 












oe stirred up for our benefit. With-the 
‘sil desire for slaughter entirely curbed we | 
sted allowed our guns to remain mute while | 





We took a station together on the bank 
of the slough and watched the wildfowl 
Pour by. When you are intent on 
shooting, many things escape your no- 


the 
ma- 
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satisfying “smack” or “thump” as the | 





‘ACE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! 


RDINARILY, this modern 
generation scorns precedent. 
History is nevertheless re- 
peating—in a way which we 
find interesting and gratify- 
ing. Something about Fatima 


—its greater delicacy, its 
more skillful blending of 
flavors—has made it, as in 
other days, an outstanding 
favorite with the younger set. 





makes friends everywhere} 





Cs me NEW CATALOG OF 
Wiggler ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Wigel ler] Shirts, Pants, Boots, 


Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 


Government's sacrifice saves 
you money. Write for copy. 








Especially designed for Hunting and Fishing. 
same as my winter sports cap. Also plain olive green elk for duck hunting. Brim is 
24 inches wide with green underneath that re- 
lieves eye strain and keeps snow and rain out of 
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BEAN’S NEW LEATHER HAT 


back of neck. 


of hat, band and ear-laps. 


L. L. BEAN 









lt will identify you, 





Made of mahogany elk leather, 


Weighs only 544 ounces. Can be rolled for 
packing. Has windshield, sweat band and red 
ear-laps. Red or mahogany band. Price, $3.65 
postpaid. Write for free CATALOG and sample 
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tice. You give no thought to the grace 
and celerity of those winged beings 
that cleave the ether with powerful 
wingbeats, to their beautiful coloration, 
and to their harmonious connection 
with Nature’s scheme of existence. 
You are wrathy when they exhibit 
wariness and cunning in evading the 
deadly scatter-gun and inclined to mut- 
ter imprecations when you score unac- 
countable misses. But when the gun 
is laid aside and you are permitted to 
view these fowl without murderous de- 
signs on their lives, a revelation of 
some of the old dame’s wonderful works 
is sure to result. Nevertheless, our 
matter-of-fact guide became a bit sore 































at us for our inactivity and doubtle 
regarded men who did not shoot whey 
shooting was to be had as a trig, 


balmy. 


AD to relate, neither the nimble wid. 

geon nor his webfeeted cousins ay 
now to be found in this region of theip 
Today, thanks 
to the capacity of the genus hom 
Kern River, Kern and Buena Vista 
lakes have been drained of the last drop 
Shimmering sand and stub. 
ble dry as tinder mark their beds 
Where once waterfowl congregated jn 
countless numbers we find the nimble 
jack rabbit and the ubiquitous sheep, 


once great plentitude. 


of water. 



















for practical 
protection! 


Here’s an outfit you can bank on to keep 
you smiling rain or shine. Dry in a 
stiff rain—warm in a biting wind. Prac- 
tical protection because it’s designed 
by men who are hunters. Complete sat- 

Z isfaction guaranteed. 
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( Please send me circular describing complete 


I 

j | Stand on the road. So the others went 

I 

I 
line of RED HEAD BRAND hunting clothes, ' 

i 
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home and I began my vigil. 

For nearly an hour I stood motion- 
less, watching, while the daylight faded 
slowly. Scarcely a sound broke the in- 
tense silence. Many snowshoe rabbits 
were in the woods, and now and then 
I heard them gnawing; occasionally 
one of them would break a twig, and 
I would draw up my ‘gun in readiness 
for the expected deer. Once a rabbit 
hopped out onto the road and I nearly 
had heart failure. I had trained my 
trusty weapon on him and almost 
pulled the trigger before I realized 
what I was doing. 
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Most complete line of Govern- 
ment surplus materials in the 
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today for attractive ¢ 















useful a: . Pioneer 
Army and Navy Store, dealing with fore- 
most Military, Sports, Theatrical and Society 
Organizations for fifty years, 













and began a slow march up and 
own the road. I walked a hundred 
yards in one direction, returned to my 
stand, then walked a hundred -yards 
in the other. I was constantly on the 
alert, for I was very anxious to get 
a deer. This was my first deer hunt, 
and I thirsted for blood. I had missed 
the confounded wolf, and I wanted to 
make up for it. In fact, my reputation 
was at stake. Ivor and I had taken 
an unmerciful grilling about the wolf, 
and I now wished to prove that I was 
out only after deer, and that I con- 
sidered the wolf too trifling a matter 
to bother about. - 
By this. time it was growing dark 
rapidly, and I knew that if I was to 
get a shot, it would have to come along 


W. STOKES KIRK 
1627-0 N. 10th St. Philadelphia 


| WAS cold, though out of the wind, 
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V L@ A’s Gun (Catalog 
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guns and hunter’s equipment. Low- 
est market prices. Prompt service. 
Money back guarantee. Write today. 
Ask for Catalog No. 718 
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83 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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remote corner of the bog. 


On the Bogs 


(Continued from page 593) 


pretty soon. And it did. 

The whole affair was unfortunate. I 
was walking along pondering deeply 
on just how badly I wanted a deer. 
For just a moment I had forgotten the 
matter at hand, which was to remain 
alert, and was walking along looking 
down at my boots. 

I was thinking how badly I wanted 
a shot at a deer. 

And at that moment I was suddenly 
brought to life by a sound or a move- 
ment, I don’t know which, ahead of me. 

I looked up to see a deer bounding 
across the road at a distance from me 
of less than a hundred feet. For an 
instant I did not move. Then I swung 
my gun, aimed forward and low, and 
fired. Or, to be strictly truthful, I 
pulled the trigger. I didn’t fire be 
cause the safety catch was on my gun. 
I dropped the weapon, threw the safety 
—the safety on a Mauser is a ponder- 
ous affair on top of the gun—and tried 
to fire, but the deer was gone; all ! 
could see were glimpses of his flag 
among the trees. 


STOOD there and listened to the 

crackling of the brush, which be- 
came fainter and fainter and finally 
ceased entirely. Then came the reali- 
zation of failure. I had had my chance 
and had failed to take it. 

I investigated the tracks of the deer 
and read the story. He had walked 
to the edge of the clearing, then had 
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'tood there, screened by the brush, for 
gveral moments. As I approached, he 
had decided that he must move quickly, 
and he evidently made up his mind and 


japed forward as I was nearly upon 































































imble wig, 


USINS are him. When I saw him, at the center 
n of their of the road, he had taken two leaps. 

Y, thanks I was angry with myself. For more 
Us homo, than two hours I had kept every fac- 


ma Vistg uty awake, had not permitted my at- 
last drop tention to wander for so much as a 
and stub. slit second. My gun was always 
eir beds, ready, (Had I not even drawn a bead 
ated in on a rabbit?) and I could have swung 
e nimble it in any direction in an instant. And 
1s sheep. MMM thon, for a few seconds, I forgot my- 
self, forgot the business at hand, and 
that was when the deer came. Eternal 
vigilance is said to be the price of 
something, I don’t recall just what, but 
surely it is the price of success at hunt- 
ing. The ducks always fly over just 
as you are shifting your position, the 
grouse flushes as you climb through a 
fence, the deer crosses in front of you 
just when you meditate a moment on 
the impression your boots make in the 
snow. I had failed to get my deer, or 
a shot at him, because I was only a 
ninety per cent. hunter (if even that) 
instead of a hundred per cent. one. 
Concentration, even under circum- 
stances tending to promote a wander- 
ing of the attention, is the price of 
wild game. How many hunters have 
found that out! In spite of hours of 
apparently fruitless effort. and concen- 
tration, a brief moment of inattention 
is fatal. The game appears, is gone. 


O I started home. When I got out 

on the bog the moon was coming 

up. The cold wind still drove steadily 

across the big opening, and the snow 

ate. I crunched briskly under my boots. I 

deeply turned my collar up to protect my ears, 

| deer, and brought out my extra mittens. I 

en the began the long trek across the waste- 
remain land to the cabin. 

ooking The moon rose higher, flooded the 

bog. The snow lay over it like a great 

vanted white blanket, broken here and there 

by the taller vegetation. The islands, 

idenly covered with spruce, resembled a fleet 
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I didn’t give a darn about having 
missed my chance back on the road. 
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Eulogy on the Black Bass 


(Continued from page 597) 


with a very limited output were spent 
in the proper development of bass lakes 
instead, that the problem of supplying 
good bass fishing in the East would 
solve itself. 

How are these lakes to be developed? 

Firstly, if they are lacking in suit- 
able spawning areas—construct them. 
The construction of spawning areas in 
lakes is just as simple as in hatchery 
pools. 

Then see that all spawning areas 
are undisturbed during the spawning 
period. This is important as bass are 
shy and will not spawn satisfactorily 
unless they are given every encourage- 
ment to do so. Prohibit fishing of any 
kind within these areas until the end 
of the spawning season. 


ted some states the season is open on 
various other lake fish such as perch, 
pike, pickerel, lake trout, etc., consid- 
erably in advance of the legal opening 
for bass; and a worm bait, fly, spoon 
or plug cast near a guardian male bass 
will draw a strike in ninety out of one 
hundred instances. There are probably 
two reasons for this. In the first place, 
the protective instinct of the parent 
bass is unusually active when it is on 
the nest and it will strike anything 
that suggests danger to the eggs or 
young fry. Secondly, due to the con- 
finement imposed upon the bass by its 
parental duties, it is unable to indulge 
in its regular feeding habits and must, 
of necessity, take advantage of any 
food that can be obtained without leav- 
ing the immediate vicinity of the nest. 
Many bass are yanked off the beds 
yearly by perch and pickerel fishermen. 
Even when these bass are returned to 
the water, the nests are left unguarded 
for a period of time sufficient to allow 
the destruction of the spawn by other 
fish, turtles, snakes, etc. 

Allow no bathing and prohibit all 
boating—particularly motor-boating— 
within the spawning areas until the 
bass are off the nests. One motor boat, 
racing across a reef where bass are 
spawning can totally destroy a dozen 
or more nests in just about half a min- 
ute. It would be a simple enough mat- 
ter to stake off and post these areas. 
We do that much on our clam and 
oyster beds. 

It is also essential that there is 
proper cover’ for the fry to take refuge 
in and sufficient of the various forms 


of crustacea for them to feed upon 
Stock the lake with suitable forms of 
minnow life, crawfish, etc., for the 
larger fish. Bass are of a cannibalistic 
nature and will devour each other jf 
the food supply is insufficient. Set the 
opening date late enough to allow the 
bass ample time to finish their paterna] 
duties. There is little virtue in offer. 
ing them every other encouragement 
if we are going to take advantage of 
them on the spawning beds. Increase 
the legal size to twelve inches—give the 
fish a chance to reproduce before they 
are taken. Lastly, reduce the legal 
catch to at most eight or ten fish. Fif. 
teen big bass are more than any man 
should take in one day. 


ao this sounds like an elaborate 
and expensive program, and | 
suppose it is. But isn’t it worth it? | 
know of no more delightful angling 
than paddling along a rocky shore 
where the trees stand dark against the 
flaming western sky—dropping a royal 
coachman here and there—now at the 
base of an uprising ledge—now beside 
a sunken log. A wood thrush is sing- 
ing in the distance and we pause for 
a moment spellbound by the beauty of 
it all. Then suddenly—just as we lift 
our fly for the backcast, the surface 
of the lake explodes—our rod is jarzed 
as by a bolt of Thor—a big bass is 
on! Instantly he makes three smash- 
ing breaks, then rising on his tail like 
a salmon he charges along the surface 
straight for the boat. Quick work is 
needed here to keep the slack out of 
the line, but somehow we manage it, 
and then he shoots under the boat and 
out into deep water. Here he indulges 
in a series of fierce, determined rushes 
that tax the four-ounce rod to the limit. 
Follows another tornado of smashing 
breaks and a desperate effort to reach 
an underwater ledge that would spell 
disaster for the angler. This is not 
the panic-stricken flight of the speckled 
brook trout, but rather the determined 
effort to escape of an intelligent master 
of his craft. And when, some ten min- 
utes later, he jumps, throws the fly 
and the line goes slack, we breathe a 
sigh of regret not unmixed with ad- 
miration. 

Boldly and unafraid of criticism, I 
salute the small-mouth black bass— 
that fearless, tireless fighter—the gam- 
est light-weight fish that swims. 


Taylor River Trout 


(Continued from page 599) 


Colorado sunshine was creeping across 
the valley and tipping the hillside 
spruces with gold when I was awak- 
ened by the tramp of fishermen along 
the path between the river and my 
camp. I arose quickly and seizing the 
rod made my way upstream, neglect- 
ing to breakfast, for precious angling 
hours were fleeting and the river was 
not mine for long. 


Willows drooped over an attractive 
bit of riffle above the fishing settlement 
and there I cast hurriedly trusting to 
the potencies of a few flies which I 
had earlier thrust behind my hatband 


—the book was still in camp. The ini- 


tial attempt with a Professor was suc- 
cessful and more. The trout that struck 
was a big, gamy fellow with more 
than the usual quota of strength and 
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tree times he threatened the line with 
dort spurts of speed to havens under 
gnvenient and knife-edged rocks. Then 
je came to the net—a shining rainbow 
aglow with the life and color which 
parks all finny inhabitants of Colo- 
rado’s singing streams. 


















ENETRATING a copse of young 

pine and cedar I found among half- 
juried boulders a tempting place for 
trout, and when the first one struck— 
gray hackle won him—hard work lay 
ahead. 

Deep holes lay beneath the rocky 
shelves and at once my contemplated 
prize made for this retreat only to be 
halted on the rim of a sharp ledge be- 
neath my feet. Instantly rod, leader 
and line were threatened with destruc- |. 
tin. The first bent in a tight are, its 
tip drawn beneath the surface and 
fercely shaken. My line—would it en- 
dure the rigors of that granite blade 
beneath the water? The tension re- 
laxed—the rod tip reappeared. I hast- 
ened to recover the line which now 
hung limp. Was the big one gone? 

I continued to retrieve the now use- 
less line. It wound smoothly onto the 
spool. 

Zip! Whirr-r-r-r-r! The line sang 
out again, taut like the string of a 
how and the big trout was in a mighty 
dash around the pool! It was a long 
pull with an alert finger on the line, 
but the hook in his lower jaw was se- 
curely set and he came to the net at 
last, a conquered three-pound beauty— 
avillain yet wary and full of the wiles 
which make for the sport of fishing. 
Half a dozen of his brethren joined 
him in the creel and my recreation 
hours came to a close. My duffle and 
the trout packed readily enough into 
the luggage compartment and_ the 
three-wheeler was ready to go. The 
home road lay wide and winding ahead 
and after the dusty wheels rolled on 
in the old familiar way the trail still 
remained and at its end the trout of 
Taylor River. 


On the Vermilion Bottoms 
(Continued from page 601) 


tohang around there most of the time.” 

“Maughs” and I lost no time in 
hurrying to the ditch where we had 
spotted down that first string of ducks. 
We crawled along the fence leading 
over the spoil bank. A sudden whis- 
ting of wings overhead caused us to 
stop motionless. We painfully twisted 
our necks to locate the source of that 
whistling. 

Right over us were about fifteen big 
mallards. We jumped up and let them 
have it. One bird collapsed, hitting the 
frozen ground with a ripe plunk. The 
Test went on. 

“Good work, old fellow.” 

“Good work yourself, Maughs. That 
one was yours.... Say, look over 
there at that bunch!” The air was 
filled with ducks about a hundred yards 
down the ditch. 

“Let’s hurry up and get under the 
bank here. Some of them might come 
back this way.” 
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Adjustable Gun Case Corp., G-15 E. 26th 


Orders received after Oct. 1st, prices will be $9.75 
for Single and $13.50 for Double Case. 


Holds any take-down gu 
under or automatic. 














Send for Catalog 
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erials and shells Showing Models from 






Dealers Inquiries invited 


FLYLOCK KNIFE CO., Inc. 


F.S. 110 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 
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A New Lefever Single for . . . 

The Older Lefever Double for 

The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 


ad 
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Our new 100-page equipment 
catalogue descriptive of our com- 
plete line of specially selected or de- 
signed equipment for hunter, camper or 
explorer sent on receipt of 20c in stamps. 


GRIFFIN and HOWE, Inc. 
Rifle Makers and Outfitters 
234 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 





Would have liked this 
catalog! SEND FOR COPY. AS”, Ee) 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials \ AG 
ye ag et Co. Declone Wrist Pc iN. _ 






fg ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 
CAMPERS and TOURISTS 


fy Here is the very thing for you. 
Zip-Zip shooter is ideal where 
firearms are prohibited, noiseless, 
¥ powerful and effective. See your 
dealer or order direct from us. Zip-Zir 
Shooter 35c or 3 for $1.00 Prepaid, 
send stamps, coin or 
money order. 
i Automatic Rubber Co. 
|. Dept. Columbia, S.C, 























We had just hidden ourselves when 
up the ditch came a scattered bunch 
some fifteen yards high. 

“Give it to them!’ 

Maughs and I each shot twice. Three 
ducks dropped into the slush ice that 
filled the ditch. 

“Not so bad—what? Guess these 
number sixes are not going so worse.” 

I had seen my two green heads tum- 
ble, but said nothing. It was up to me 
to retrieve the ducks before they 
drifted too far down stream. Laying 
down my gun and pulling up the wad- 
ers as high as they would go, I stepped 
into the water. That water was deep, 
just about three inches from the rub- 
ber limit. I picked up two of the birds 
and started after the third which had 
lodged against some willows on the 
opposite bank. 

“Get down! 
with the wind.” 


| CROUCHED down —too quickly — 
A cold trickle ran down one leg. 
“D—!!” Maughs opened up a bombard- 
ment. I expected to have ducks falling 
all about me. The flock climbed into 
the air and turned to the west. 

“How many did you get?” 

Maughs shook his head. 

We waited for an hour. Occasional 
booming was heard from the bench to 
the east where the “Dean” and “E. J.” 
were stationed—but not another duck 
came our way. The wet leg was be- 
coming numb. “Maughs” was fidgety 
and his face was fiery red from the cold 
bite of the wind. We both flapped our 
arms to keep up a circulation. It be- 
came quite unbearable without the nec- 
essary stimulus of incoming ducks. We 
left our hiding place and walked down 
the ditch toward the fringe of brush 
that the farmer had pointed out to us, 

About one hundred and fifty yards 
above the brush, we stopped to look 
over the bank. There .. right oppo- 
site those bushes ...a dark mass in 
the water... ducks, and a lot of 
them. 

We crawled back, then hidden from 
view by the spoil bank, we hurried to 


The most valuable offer 
ever made by a publisher. Ten issues 
of THE PATHFINDER for only 10 cents! 
The liveliest, most unique and most entertaining 
American weekly magazine. Fu humor, 
information, news events, special features, excellent 
fiction, etc. Once you read THE PATHFINDER you 
will PATNA do without it. Grab this Mmited offer at once. 


THE PATHFINDER, Dent. M-32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Only $39.00 


For This Highest 


Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 

Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 

running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 

money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 
{noe 0-0 em 0-0 


Small Mouthed Bass 


* 
By PROF. W. J. LOUDON 

Based on many years’ observation and study of both 

small and large mouthed bass. This work describes 

in full detail the life and habits of this ever game fish. 

It tells where, when and how to catch them. The bait 

and tackle to be used—as well as how to keep and 
cook them. 











































Here comes a bunch 









Price $1.00, Postpaid 


Fores STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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BROADWAY AT SIXTY-THIRD ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In the heart of the Automobile District 


eestel Empires 






A new fourteen-story fireproof structure. 
Unique location—ten minutes from forty 
theatres and near all places of interest. 
Subway, elevated, buses all at door. 







Room with private toilet........+ $2.50 
Room with private bath......... 
Double Room with prsate bath... 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager 








and physical suffering from the cold 
vanished. “Maughs” took off his coat 
with the bulging pockets. I took off 




































All Set. 


a point opposite them. Our numbness - 
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OU 
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that til 
though’ 
desire : 
with th 
the cat 
toward 
—he le 
of the ° 
tried 
droppe 
two shi 
“Wh 
now?” 
the brown cotton glove from my trig. We « 
ger hand. We spread out about twenty found 1 
yards apart and advanced, both in a penetr: 
nervous and thumpety-thump condition, throug 
We nearly reached the top of the spoil shook 
bank when a large flock of ducks came rettes— 
right up against us from out of no- these | 
where. They saw us, quacked madly We) 
and drifted with the wind to the south, house, 
A few ducks raised in front of us— collect 
perhaps they were all leaving. We found 
jumped up and rushed. ning < 
A ROAR. ... The air in front of Their 
us was filled with ducks—just black shooti 
with them—flying every which way. door o 
HE bombardment started. I shot pile o 
in the general direction of that — 
dense mass twice, then began to see , 
more clearly. Ducks seemed to be going 
standing still in the air before me, = 
waiting to be shot at. Then I remen- - et 
bered that I could reload. I shot twice Hon. g 
more and saw two green heads drop. . 
I reloaded again—then—the ducks ty 
were gone. A cripple started out of W i 
the water—it was a long shot— Once, , i 
but the duck kept on going—Twice, and wt 
he fell to the opposite bank. " 
“Not so bad—What?” Maughs was voll 






counting the result of our shooting. 


One, two... seven ducks, not count- gm oUt 





















ing the one that I had dropped on the be 7 
opposite bank. ol a 
The cripples were finished, then came PM 
the task of retrieving. I got good and ee 
wet this time, even forgetting to take ow 
off my gloves before reaching into the ti e 
icy water after the birds. I tossed the pune. 
ducks to the bank for “Maughs” to pick U 
up and put in a pile. 
My wetness and chill. was forgotten. 
We admired those beautiful big mal- H 
lards, six drakes and two hens. C 
Maughs put on his sheepskin coat ing o 
and then revealed the secret of those = 
bulging pockets . . . some sandwiches, $1,86( 
a small thermos bottle of hot coffee, Aid ( 
and some apples. I tried to eat a half Risic 
frozen apple just after taking a drink Contr 
of hot coffee— My teeth nearly left Lead 
their moorings. $1 So 
“What’s that down there on the ditch a 
a little way?” (Dise 
“Looks like seas duck, Maughs.” $2,401 
We left our lunch and hurried down Ap 
to where we had seen the duck swim- 2 






than 













ramped around in the fringe of cat- 
jails at the water’s edge. We were 
about to give it up when out thrashed 
a hen mallard, quacking loudly and 
trying to rise from the water. -An- 
other cripple, which made the ninth 
bird from that one large flock. 


OUR more mallards were added to 
our bag during the next hour. By 
that time we were truly frozen. The 
thought of a warm fire smothered our 
desire for more ducks so we loaded up 
with the birds and started back toward 
the car. Before turning off the ditch 
toward the farm house, a big mallard 
—he looked like a goose—jumped out 
of the water in front of us. “Maughs” 
tried twice...a lot of feathers 
dropped, but it took a load of number 
two shot to stop him at seventy yards. 
“What about your number sixes 
now?” 





ly trig- We examined the duck carefully and 
twenty found that the number sixes had barely 
h in af penetrated the skin after driving 
ndition, through all the thick feathers. Maughs 


shook his head. “You win the ciga- 
rettes—number twos were the stuff for 


1e spoil 
‘'S Came 


of no- these big northern ducks today.” 

madly We left two big mallards at the farm 
| South, house, then drove up on the bench to 
t us— collect the “Dean” and “E. J.” We 


We found them alongside the road, run- 


ning around in circles, nearly frozen. 


ont of Their coats showed evidence of good 
black shooting. When they opened the rear 
way. door of the car and saw that colorful 
I shot pile of big birds, their eyes jumped in 
f that admiration. 
t “Where did you get them? We were 
oO see e ” 

to i going to show you fellows up.” The 
e Mm Dean pulled out five mallards from his 
oma pockets and added them to the collec- 
. tan tion. “E. J.” had four—a gadwell, a 
- twice 

du pintail and 2 mallards. 

op. ; : 
dua Twenty-six ducks in all. 
vat a This is a big bag for this locality. 
Ones We are always very pleased with two 
* aa or three ducks each. Ducks are al- 
” ways very plentiful during a big flight, 
3 wal but as they are protected on the Mis- 
oting. souri River, where they congregate in 
oun countless thousands, the hunting must 
n te be done while they are feeding in the 
cornfields. The country is practically 

came all planted to corn, so getting placed in 


just the right field is always a big 
problem. 

We had the right combination this 
time. : 


1 and 
take 
o the 
d the 
) pick ‘ th a 
United States Civil Service 
Examinations 


HE United States Civil Service 
Commission announces the follow- 
ing open competitive examination: 
Junior Biologist (Rodent Control), 
$1,860 to $2,400; Assistant Biological 
Aid (Rodent Control) , $1,500 to $1,860; 
Assistant Leader (Predatory Animal 
Control), $1,860 to $2,400; Junior 
Leader (Predatory Animal Control), 
$1,500 to $1,860; Junior Biologist 
(Diseases of Fur Animals), $1,860 to 
$2,400. 


»tten. 
mal- 


coat 
those 
ches, 
ffee, 
half 
rink 
left 


litch 


hs.” eas 

own Applications for these positions must 
vim- be on file with the Civil Service Com- 
We Mm Mission at Washington, D, C., not later 


_ than September 17, 
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AMATEUR Sef Gorcrnets 
ronda GUNSMITHING 


SSENTIAL to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner 
of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. 
A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 
Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 


appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismount- 
ing and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making of sulphur casts and tables of barrel 
dimensions which will -be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. 

The volume is substantially but attractively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. Price $2.00, Postpaid. 


Dept. 





Animal Guide 


North American Wild Animals 
By CHAS K. REED 


With Sixty Species of Animals in Natural Colors from Original 
Paintings by Harry F. Harvey. These colored illustrations are all 
of North American wild animals and show the animals’ appearance 
in their native environments.- The text gives an idea of their more 
prominent characteristics and general habits. Sent anywhere in the 


U. S. or Canada. Postpaid, $1.50 
Book Department 













221 .WEST 57TH ST., 










Propagation of Wild Birds 
By HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual on game breeding, profusely illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. The 
author gives practical methods of Propagation of 
Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. It is a book 
— every game breeder and lover of birds should 
ave. 
Handsomely bound in cloth—6' by 83/4 inches 


Price $3 post paid. 





On every order received before December 1st, 1927, we will ship a handsome 
“Flylock” Automatic Knife. Stainless steel 4” blade, stag handle, the ideal 
safety knife for outdoor use. Stays locked open or closed. One-hand opera- 


tion. Safe, practical and automatic. Regular price $3.00, but sent free to 
purchasers of the above. book. 





Book Department 





221 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Length over all 914”. 
Length of blade 434". 
Handle of vari-color- 
ed, leather, brass and 
bakelite. Heavy 
stitched cowhide 
sheath with slots for 
belt. 


Insist on a 


Wade & Butcher 


Besides “Teddy” the famous rust proof 
knife, your dealer will show you three 
other Wade & Butcher camping knives 
for every purpose and every purse. Each 
is a masterpiece of efficiency and beauty. 


Choose whichever suits you—but make 
sure it really is a Wade & Butcher— 
with the 200 year W & B assurance of 
the finest cutlery manufactured. 

If your dealerdoesn’t handle Wade 

& Butcher knives let us know his 


mame and write for illustrated 
booklet showing all models. 


WADE & BUTCHER 


CORPORATION 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Toronto, Sheffield, Paris, Sydney 
Residents of Canada address 
WADE & BUTCHER, LTD. 
50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can. 


“BOWIE” 
5” blade $2.00 


“PIONEER” 
5" blade 
$3.25 


“BOONE” 
434" blade 
$3.50 
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“Come and get it.” 


The Call of: Golden Shore Lines 


(Continued from page 603) 


disturbance in the water of the pool. 
Nipper called out in warning, but be- 
fore the sound had died from his lips 
the rod that our friend was holding 
with the tip well down over the water 
was almost torn from his hands. With 
a boiling surge of the water, the big 
fish came immediately to the surface 
of the water. Its flaming red mouth 
wide as it felt the first sting of the 
hooks and knew it had been deceived. 
This was a real musky, one that I 
hoped with all my heart that Gus might 
land. The big spoon hook, however, I 
could see as the fish reared up to shake 
its savage head, was merely dangling 
from the rubber-like jaws of the fish. 

“Strike him! Quick, hit up with the 
rod as though you meant to jerk it 
away from him!” I shouted to the 
panic-stricken fellow, who sat as 
though paralyzed in the boat. 


E followed my command and struck 

with all his strength upwards, 
and as he did I saw the big spoon whirl 
and the giant fish with a terrific rush 
flung itself through the water in the 
direction of the old derelict pine stub. 
Here again disaster would most surely 
meet the angler’s outfit, for among 
those stiff, wind and weather-hardened 
branches no tackle that could be used 
would stand up. 

“Tighten up on the reel. Block it 
with your thumb and lift on the rod 
with all your strength.” I yelled to 
Gus, and as though taking instructions 
from me he did this same thing. Any 
moment I expected to hear the sicken- 
ing smash of his light casting rod, but 
he had chosen a tough, reliablé piece of 
tackle, for it held, and the big fish was 
stopped and brought lunging and fight- 
ing to the top of the pool. There the 
battle was out of all reason for a while 
and both Nipper and I trying to get 


the boat farther out in the channel, so * 


as to clear the snags. But by'this time 
Gus had formulated plans of his own, 
and with an angry growl he told us to 


close up and leave him alone with his 
catch. 

“Tf I lose him it’s no one’s loss but 
my own, I guess—so hush up, you two 
maniacs, and let me play this fellow 
my way. I can land him if you leave 
me alone and quit this screaming.” 

The fish was fast fighting itself to 
death and with another mighty attempt 
to break the tackle and hold on top of 
the pool, the big fellow swam heavily 
away, as though determined to win by 
a continued flight deep down in the 
channel. I picked up the oars and 
while Gus held him with a tight line 
we followed the fish. Out in the lake, 
at the end of the channel, the musky 
again came to the top, rolled heavily 
awhile, then was slowly brought in 
and we slipped the gaff under its great 
head and brought it up where I could 
slip the stringer through the big jaws 
and the fight was over. 

“There you are,” remarked Gus, his 
hands shaking with the strain of the 
battle. “All it requires is just a bit of 
cool judgment and not to go and get all 
excited and worked up over a little 
thing like hooking a fish. I knew all 
the time I had him well hooked.” 

“Yeh,” dryly replied Nipper, “what 
is this one, th’ third or fourth musky 
of this kind you’ve caught just re 
cently?” 

Gus gave him a hard, mean look and 
turned to replace his big bucktail spoon 
with another lure. The bucktail was 
almost completely ruined by the big old 
warrior’s struggle. The rest of the 
day he passed explaining to Nipper 
and me how we should cast and reel in 
our lures so as to get the best results. 
He acted just like some man that has 
guided musky fishermen over those 
lakes for the last fifty years and prob- 
ably caught fifteen or twenty big ones 
himself—whereas this was Gus’ first 
and last big musky ever caught. I pre- 
sume, though, that he’ll always feel 
that it’s one of the easiest things imag- 
inable to land a big fish, 
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SSR Se ee oe : 
Down to the Sea 
(Continued from page 605) 
Coming back the boys sitting around 
on the deck were anything but ambi- 
tious, the day’s efforts obviously telling 
on them. They sat looking out over 
the vast expanse of blue which was 
now dotted with small white-caps—not 
unlike leaping fish, and commented on 
our success. Surveying the pile of 
marine beauties, we agreed unanimous- 
ly that for once realization measured 

up to the joy of anticipation. 

We look forward with great pleasure 
to the next trip and Russian John’s 
“All aboard!” 


Handloading Ammunition 
By J. R. MATTERN 


HIS is the first book in a much 

needed field. Jt deals with the 
loading and reloading of ammunition 
for rifles, pistols, and revolvers. Mr. 
J. R. Mattern, the author, is a well- 
known rifleman with half a lifetime of 
experience in big game hunting and 
target shooting, and is an authority on 
all that pertains to rifles and ammu- 
nition. His work tells how to reload 
cartridges, using the fired case, the 


most costly of the components. It i 


demonstrates the great economy of re- 
loading, and the efficiency which comes 


from this practice, and it gives full,|} 


minute and practical directions for all 
cartridges and weapons. The book 


describes and illustrates all the various , 


makes and varieties of reloading tools, 
tells exactly how to use them, and the 
various operations step by step, but 
is entirely without commercial bias. 
Twenty shots a year or a hundred is 
not sufficient to make one proficient in 
the knowledge and use of guns. A 


thousand shots are needed, but without | | 


some hand-loading of our ammunition 
most of us could never afford to shoot 
enough to grow skilled, or to enjoy 
shooting after acquiring skill. Hand- 
loading cuts the ammunition bill more 
than half. A factory loaded cartridge 
must, for safety sake, be made to fit in 
the one particular weapon having the 
smallest chamber and bore of its ca- 
liber, and it must not give too much 
breech pressure in this extra small 
weapon even when it is neglected, dirty 
and rusty. This small factory car- 
tridge is therefore a poor fit in the aver- 
age weapon, and a still worse fit in a 
weapon a trifle larger in bore than 
ordinary, and the results in accuracy 
and power are very mediocre. By 
hand-loading the shooter can exactly 
fit the ammunition to his particular 
weapon and to its factor of safety and 
get far better results. He can also re- 
load for any particular purpose; short, 
long and mid range target loads, loads 
for small game, cartridges of the maxi- 
mum power and flatest trajectory for 
big game, cartridges to give the maxi- 
Mum accuracy, or a long life to the 
Weapon. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN. 
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Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
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Volumes One and Two 


A Reference Book Invaluable 
to the Outdoorsman 


HE purpose of these volumes 

is to present in handy form 
accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
most hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE 
—GET VOLUME TWO 


There is no duplication of material 





(600 pases 


These books should be in every sportsman’s library and will grow in value with 
the years. Published only for the members of the Forest and Stream Society. 


Bound in cartridge paper, flexible fabrikoid, and full leather. 
SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

i The most approved 
Angling methods in the art of fly 


and bait casting are set forth clearly. 
A fully illustrated article on the tying 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
fish line, and many fishing facts that 
will enable you to attain a complete 
mastery of the angler’s art. 

i The methods of the 
Trapping professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 


WHAT YOU WILL 
FIND IN THE 


Guncraft The secrets of success 

in handling the shot- 
gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly 
set forth and fully explained by cuts 
and diagrams. The peculiarities and 
habits of wild animals and the flight 
of various birds are described in a 
manner that will enable the sportsman 
to become proficient in the field, in the 
covert or on the marsh. 


: tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
Caepiog wom to and your ing and tanning. : 

WwW celal how to keep from Boating The practical side of 

Oodcralt getting lost, how to boating and canoeing. 


The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
ing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
have been covered in a clear manner. 


btild a comfortable 
camp, cook wholesome food, make a 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own 


3 : ; ; Th jogs i 
equipment, and fashion with knife and Dogs oe emnment 08 dogs in 
axe many useful little contrivances that disease. The training of hounds and 


will add to your comfort in camp and 
on the trail. 


$2.00 


beagles, and the breaking of setters, 
pointers and spaniels. 


Memberships 


12 issues of FOREST AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


24 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1-or Vol. 2 


$3-25 
> 4-50 36 issues of FOREST AND STREAM and copy of Leather 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 
I accept your invitation to become a member of THE FoREST AND 


STREAM Sectres: FOREST AND STREAM MaGAZINE and THE SPpoRTSMEN’S EN- 
: artridge 
CYCLOPEDIA in fraitval cover, Vol. 1 or 2 (state which), are to be addressed to: 


NED ie gr 6 a8 aba he Heed RS BRAE NS eee ese uecUderéwedpcecwcavbude 
NRG on OS eecad neue CREE Cah He ps Slaee'a Ons cecde sai cinEae 

CHG ice cdcores Eee Oris oiice nd eh ite NE ORs cbs eo an ‘aa 

- Enclosed herewith........... Dollars to cover my dues for........... years. 


Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are no other costs or obligations 
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ad ART and SCIEN CE Dr. si - .. 
ot Fresh Water ANGLING 


Trout and Bass Habits, Lures and Use, and 


CHAPTER III 


Part 1. 


O matter how ex- 
N pert a_ theorist 

one may be upon 
the subject of how to 
catch trout, yet he is 
not entitled to be called 
an expert angler un- 
less he “delivers the 
goods,” or, as Charles 
Zibeon Southard 
trenchantly remarks, 
unless he consistently 
catches fish in all kinds 
of waters and under all 
conditions. There are 
some who do this, a 
vast majority of whom, 
be it observed, have 
never been afflicted 
with the morbus scri- 
bendi. Theodore Gor- 
don was one notable 
exception. (This at 
once relegates the pres- 
ent writer to the doubt- 
ful class, and thus hav- 
ing cleared his consci- 
ence he will blithely 
proceed.) And yet cer- 
tain it is that these 
real experts have some 
very definite ideas to 
guide them, and a ré- 
sumé of their lore upon 
this fascinating topic 
should be of interest to 
the tyro, and also of 
practical value to him 
when sufficiently com- 
bined with actual 
stream experience. 

First of all, these 
men generally are 
after fish, thus seek to 
present any legitimate bait that is 
wanted, and consequently are unalter- 
ably wedded to no one style of lure; 
though often preferring some particu- 
lar method provided that it is success- 
ful under the prevailing conditions. 
(It is coming to be true of more and 
more anglers that no other method will 
interest them for a minute when dry- 
fly fishing is available. A friend tells 
me that he contemplates putting in con- 
siderable time “scouting along the 
brook armed with a pair of field- 
glasses,” during the next season’s cam- 
paign.) 

At the Beginning of the Open Sea- 
son.—A prime factor in the appeal that 
trouting makes to the angler is that 
the quarry, whose name is a perfect 
synonym for gameness, is the wariest 
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fish that swims. In early April—until 
the young maple leaves are half out, as 
Nessmuk says—natural bait will be 
found more successful than the arti- 
ficial fly. (The expression “live bait’ 
is restricted to bait-fish by most an- 
glers.) Trout then are lying quietly 
along shore, at medium depth, and 
avoid the swift water. The best way 
to take them is with well-cleaned angle- 
worms or with white grubs, the latter 
being Nessmuk’s preference, and he 
doubtless meant the iarge ones. found 
often in rotting stumps and logs, or 
dug from the soil. From: toward the 
latter part of May—‘apple-blossom 
time”’—till pretty well along in July, 
and sometimes even right up to the be- 
ginning of the closed season, is the 
fly-fisherman’s Elysian period. Most 


success then generally 
is had from the rapids, 
or riffles, or just at the 
head of the riffs; not 
always in the roughest, 
whitest water but 
sometimes at the side 
of it; or in any of the 
faster currents that 
the English ¢all] 
“streams” (within the 
stream). The largest 
trout oftenest are 
caught in large pools— 
“holes,” generally at 
night, the “whoppers” 
monopolizing the deep- 
est and coolest places; 
but there may be a 
pair, male and female, 
“at home” in one choice 
spot. 

Upon occasion large 
trout will go foraging 
at night, chasing min- 
nows up into the shal- 
lows, and fishing very 
early in the morning 
the angler may be for- 
tunate enough to inter- 
cept one of these levia- 
thans on the return 
trip to his domicile. As 
the sun becomes hotter 
the fish again take to 
the deeper pools and to 
spring-holes or pools at 
the junction of some 
inflowing smaller and 
colder stream. We 
know of one embryo 
Waltonian who had the 
unique initial adven- 
ture with trout of cap- 
turing six beautiful specimens in just 
such a location, when the water was 
somewhat roily after a rain and with 
the sapling rod, coarse line and worm 
of hoary anecdote. 


H®= had noted that several large fish 
of some kind lay there nosing up 
into the foot of a miniature falls, but 
he entertained no definite idea of the 
character of his prizes till upon re- 
turning to the home of his fiancée, 
where he was visiting, he was enlight- 
ened by his no-less-surprised future 
father-in-law. He afterward became a 
consummate adept at fly-fishing with 
delicate tackle, to which he wholly re- 
stricted himself from the first day of 
the open season to its close—the kind 
of chap, possibly born under the sign 
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# Pisces, that hardly would surprise 
‘ou were he to cast into a puddle in 


ithe city street after a rainstorm and 


gil out a trout. In fact one day—but 
ghat’s the use? You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. 

Recently we enjoyed the- opportunity 
of studying an amusing demonstration 
of trout traits. A small spring-feeder 
prook which joined the main stream 
just below camp served as our refrig- 
erator and drinking supply. We had 
partially dammed this at one point and 
deepened the hole above. Where it cut 
in under the bank, near a projecting 
small rock, a baby trout about two 
inches long had settled _ himself. 
(Young fish are called “fry” until they 
attain a length of several inches, when 
they are “fingerlings.”) Whenever a 
pail of water was dipped, upstream he 
would dart for some ten feet, only to 
return to his original position after 
things had quieted down. When upon 
occasion a still smaller troutlet would 
come too near his pre-empted abode, 
the first would dart at him savagely 
and butt him away. “Little Jimmy” 
could be found at this exact spot at 
any time during the two weeks we 
were in camp. “Big Jim,” who lived 
near a large rock in the main stream 
a little above camp—ah! that is an- 
other story, and not yet concluded we 
trust. 

Natural Batt, its Collection and Care. 
—Natural bait is more successful also 
when the water is fouled (roily) after 
a heavy rain, especially worms (some- 
times grasshoppers) and used with a 
sinker. The best method of cleansing, 
or scouring, angle-worms (facetiously, 
“garden hackles,” and the most univer- 
sal bait at about any time for all fresh- 
water fish) is to keep them in moss in 
an earthen-ware crock or flower-pot, in 
a cool place. The best moss is that 
having long roots, and such may be 
found on rocks where water is trickling 
through it. Large slabs of this may 
be peeled off the rocks, so cohesive is 
it. It should then be thoroughly washed 
and wrung out in water before receiv- 
ing the worms. A teaspoonful of milk 
may be spread over it occasionally and 
a little sprinkling of water. Every 
few days remove any dead worms. In 
a week or less the worms have become 
toughened and very clear, almost trans- 
parent from having lost their earth. 
An English correspondent of FOorREST 
AND STREAM says that for fifteen years 
he has used in lieu of moss a wad of 
dampened—old lace curtain! He dents 
a hollow in the top into which he de- 
posits his freshly dug worms, which 
cleanse themselves beautifully in their 
passage through the coarse mesh of the 
fabric. First wash out all the starch 
from the lace, then squeeze it up tight, 
loosen up by shaking and then place it 
ma waterproof worm-bag. 


HEN carrying worms to and at 

the water don’t put them in a 

box and dump dirt on top of them; 

put in the soil first, worms on top and 
let them find their own way into it. 

Worms may be bred in a worm-box, 


Which should be at least three or four 


feet square and of nearly the same 
depth. In one corner of the bottom cut 
a small hole for a drain and cover this 
with a double thickness of wire mos- 
quito-screen tacked firmly in place. 
Sink the box where it will not receive 
the full direct force of the sun’s rays, 
but a touch of sunshine at sometime 
during the day is beneficial. The side 
of a barn is a good place, where the 
earth is damp; but it must have suit- 
able protection from the rain so as not 
to become water-soaked. Sink the box 
two-thirds of its depth. Put in about 
six inches of good garden loam and 
then a couple of good-sized pieces of 
sod. Continue with alternate layers 
of loam and sod till the box is nearly 
filled, with loam at the top. 

The best time to collect your worms 
is after a rain. Select only ‘the liveli- 
est, healthiest looking ones, and, of 
course, unmutilated. About an ordi- 
nary tin-canful will be enough to put 
in the box. About every two weeks re- 
place the old sod and loam with fresh. 
The best feed for the worms, says 
“R, P. L.”—who notes all these inter- 
esting details in a letter to FOREST AND 
STREAM—is coffee-grounds mixed with 
cornmeal. When feeding them dig lit- 
tle wells here and there into the earth 
and place in them some of the mixture. 
The worms will learn to find the places 
in short order. They should be fed 
once a day, and a couple of fistfuls is 
enough for a feeding. To “call up” 
the worms dash a couple of dippers of 
water on the surface; and this should 
be done once in a while to keep the 
earth moist. You can start this breeder 
in the Spring, or not later than June, 
and a couple of these boxes will supply 
an abundance of worms even in 
August, when they are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. 


SIMPLER plan, for a worm “nur- 

sery,” is to take a large tin-can, 
say one of five-gallon capacity, and 
punch it full of nail holes at the sides 
and bottom, but small ones so the 
worms can’t crawl through. Bury the 
can in the ground to within an inch 
or so of the top. Now fill with earth 
and intern your worms. Occasionally 
moisten the soil and feed the captives 
as noted above. 

The giant garden-worms, called 
“night-walkers,” “lob-worms” or “dew- 
worms,” are best hunted after dark 
with flashlight or lantern, on lawns, 
after a rain that is the real thing or a 
shower simulated by the garden hose 
earlier in the evening; tread softly, 
grab quickly and extract gently. Some 
angling writer has stated that a solu- 
tion of mustard water poured into the 
mouths of their holes, indicated by min- 
iature “ant-hills,” will bring them to 
the surface even in the daytime. We 
have never tried it; nor can the pres- 
ent scribe guarantee the success of 
thrusting a crowbar or garden-fork 
firmly into the ground in the vicinity 
of their burrows and then vibrating 
the upstanding part. But it is profit- 
able to look for them where soap-suds 
have been thrown. 

(To be continued.) 
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Can you answer these ques- 
tions about the Whitetailed 
or Common Virginia Deer? 







1. How can you tell the track of a buck from 
that of a doe, not considering the shape 
of the track? 

2. When you are in plain sight of a deer how 
can you remain invisible to him? 

3. Do you really know the exact location of a 
deer’s heart and what shots will drop 
him instantly in his tracks? 

4. How can you tell, when you shoot at a 
deer, whether or not you have hit him? 

5. How long should you wait before following 
a deer wounded in the lungs? If struck 
in the liver? 

6. How long is the rutting season and when 
does it begin? 

7. Dawn and dusk are the best times of day 
for hunting. Where do the deer go in 
the middle of the day? 

8. How fast can a deer run? 

9. How high can he jump? 

0. What are the favorite foods of the deer 
in fall, winter, spring, and summer? 

11. What is the worst breach of etiquette when 
you are with a crowd, driving deer? 

12. Has a deer a gall bladder? 

13. How do deer recognize each other? 

14. Are the footprints of the fore feet or 
hind feet the larger? 

15. How far can a deer scent you? Hear you? 

16. How long has the deer inhabited America? 
Who first described him, and what name 
was the deer given? 

17. How can you outwit a skulking deer in 
thick cover? 

18. ae deer chew his cud like the domestic 
ox 

19. What are the best deer rifles? 

20. What effect has very cold weather upon 
carrying the sound of your footsteps to 
the deer? 

21. How many species of Whitetailed deer are 

there in the United States today? 

- How many fawns are born to each doe? 
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HE W. kK. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 
d which I am now supervising is 
being set up on a rather large 
scale. The place consists of a square 
mile of territory, only a very small part 
of which borders on Gull Lake. Gull 
Lake itself, with 80 rods inland of 
its shoreline, has been made a bird 
sanctuary by the Michigan State Con- 
servation Commission and the State 
Legislature. Gull Lake is twenty miles 
from Battle Creek and about the same 
distance from Kalamazoo; it is about 
fourteen miles around its shores, being 
about seven miles long. In the square 
mile of territory bought by Mr. M. W. 
Kellogg recently, for a bird sanctuary, 
is a fifty-acre lake, known by the at- 
tractive name of Wintergreen Lake. 
This little lake is round, with numer- 
ous swales running into it from the 
surrounding fields. I have had a six- 
foot, dog-proof fence laid all around 
the lake 250 feet from its shores. This 
includes the swales. Wintergreen Lake 
is twenty-five feet deep at its center 
and has an abundance of water lilies, 
reeds and other aquatic plants all 
about its shores. Thus it is a very ex- 
cellent ‘lake for ducks and swans as far 
as food is- concerned. Although at 
present it does not contain wild celery, 
sago pond weed, wild rice or lotus, the 
soil is right for these plants and they, 
too, will soon be growing in abundance. 
All the other wild duck foods grow in 
the lake in extraordinary quantity. 
Rails bred at the lake during the 
spring and I saw their little jet black 
babies, with their cream-colored bills, 
swimming about near shore, in the 
water lilies, during July. Crows were 
after these chicks but their parents 
kept them well hidden under the ele- 
vated leaves of the common water lily. 
As yow know this lily does not lie flat 
on the surface of the water as do the 
white and pink water lilies and the 
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A scene on Mr. Kellogg’s bird sanctuary. 


By 
GEORGE HEBDEN 
CorsANn, SR. 


cultivated, more beautiful yellow va- 
riety; its leaves stand some six or 
seven inches above the water and afford 
hiding places for ducks and teal. 

Bitterns and the little green heron 
also bred on the shores of Wintergreen 
Lake, while the bull frog’s booming 
notes resounded from all sides in a 
pleasant manner. If one is well cano- 
pied by mosquito netting, what is more 
soothing for a sleeping draught than 
the bull frog’s basso profundo? Some 
of you busy, nervous men should have 
a little pond in your garden, with lotus 
blooming in it and bull frogs booming 
pleasantly in the evening hours. With 
a few minnows, such a pond would not 
be a breeding bed for mosquitos and, 
any night, you could imagine your- 
selves enjoying bass casting and plea-- 
sant scenery. Yes, there are black bass 
galore in Wintergreen Lake, and a 
cast or two will bring them in, over 
twelve inches. Of course, we must not 
let them grow too large because, like 
bull frogs, if very large they will swal- 
low a baby duck that is newly hatched 
and round and pleasant tasting. 

Such marsh plants as flag, quill rush 
and bulrush will be carefully pre- 
served from fire this autumn and early 
next spring there will be an abundance 
of hiding places for those ducks, geese 
and swans that are particular and de- 
sire secrecy and hiding places for their 
nests. Wintergreen Lake has no inlet, 
being entirely spring-fed. Its outlet 
has been damned, thus preventing a. 
flow of its waters out to Gull Lake, 
nearby. Thus mink and _ snapping 
turtles, are not so likely to enter the 
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sanctuary. The fence will not admit 
snapping turtles, although it is not 
mink-proof. 

Between the fence and Wintergreen 
Lake are several swales, as mentioned 
earlier, two wood lots, a huckleberry 
marsh, and sloping pasture lands of 
sufficient size to require a mile anda 
half of wire fencing. In this territory, 
with Wintergreen Lake in the center, 
many. upland game birds, which can be 
wing clipped in the early spring, can 
be kept. These birds will breed, as 
a matter of fact, and some of their 
young will have their liberty and be 
absolutely free. Food in sufficient quan- 
tities will be planted to ensure hold- 
ing the birds on the sanctuary until 
they are thoroughly established. 

Bobwhite and a few English phea- 
sants are already. nesting and living 
on the preserve, but no grouse of any 
kind are present, though conditions are 
ideal for such birds. Then, too, we 
plan to establish the true wild turkey, 
as thousands of these birds roamed 
about Wintergreen Lake fifty-five or 
more years ago. 


ATURALLY, the entire square 
mile of the sanctuary will not be 
taken up with breeding fields for birds, 
only that section around Wintergreen 
Lake will be used for such purpose, 
while the entire property will be 
parked or made into an arboretum. A 
nut orchard where all kinds of valu- 
able grafted nut trees will be grown 
under an agricultural expert, is 
planned in one part. And so on. 
My work is to establish the sanc- 
tuary, planning it so it will be carried 
on to a successful issue; making el- 
closures and pens for birds in such 4 
way that they may imagine they are 
not under subjection. The other day! 
was walking past some low bushes and 
shrubbery, near the water, planning 4 
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‘winter pen when a weasel arrested my 
‘thought. It was a new place for a 
weasel and I had to go back for traps 
to secure this little marauder. Return- 
ing, | set my traps and turned around 
to secure a stake to drive-through the 
yings so the traps wouldn’t walk away 
later, when I unexpectedly heard three 
little sounds: Click! Click! Click! 


“T certainly set that lot hair trig- 
ger,” I thought, without turning about 
to look, “even the wind snaps them.” 

But when I did turn around, to drive 
the stake through the rings, I was 
astonished to see that the weasel was 
already caught. He scarcely waited 
long enough for me to set the traps. 

Yesterday I set up a raft with five 
No. 2 double spring strap spring traps, 
all set in.a recessed spot. I baited this 
with eight rascally crows, and pushed 
the raft out from shore, until it rested 
among some round black rushes. This 
morning I went to see what luck I had 
had, but not a trap was snapped. How- 
ever, there was a strong gale blowing 
inshore and I wondered how the raft 
remained in position. Then I saw a 
large head breaking a wave. I chanced 
to have only my 410 with me, loaded 
with No. 74s. I fired, but only a click- 
ing sound answered my pressure.on the 
trigger. Down went the turtle. Of 
course, I was provoked at myself, find- 
ing I had not loaded it. 

“T could have got the big brute,” I 
fumed. 
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is not 


>r green 


ntioned 3 x 
lchalll Yet I waited and watched for his 
nds of next appearance. After quite a wait, 
and.a to my amazement, he came up at al- 


most the same place. This time I killed 


cou him, which amazed me still more as 
can be the old mossback was a virile old 
g, can roughneck, fully a hundred years old. 
ed, a I like that 7'4 for my 410. It’s always 
their on the spot. Not long ago, just at day- 
ind be light, four crows gave me some “sass.” 
quan- Naturally I didn’t have the gun I 
hold- needed, the 20 bore, but I tried them 
until with the 410, aiming at one particular 
bird. Off flew the four but some 
phea- seventy feet distant, one fell to the 
living ground. 
f any 
19 ae -s not so long ago that a man ques- 
0, we tioned my ability to kill snapping 
irkey, turtles with anything else but a rifle. 
amed At the time I was using the 20 bore 
ve ue loaded with 74s. But, sitting in a 


rocking little punt, with the big snap- 
pers showing only snout and eyes, I 
can’t get them with a rifle. That's all 
right when I’m up on the hill, looking 
down at them. 

But as it’s October, keep in mind that 
spring is the best time to secure snap- 
ping turtles. At that time they are 
sluggish and on a good, warm sunny 
day, when they are first up out of the 
mud, you can get them easily, grabbing 
them by the big tail. They must be 
secured for they will kill teal, ducks, 
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sane goslings and cygnets. 

rried In a few years, Mr. Kellogg hopes 
en to be able to release numbers of intro- 
ch a duced birds, both waterfowl and upland 
are game birds, besides working with the 
ay I Native birds. Birds are home-lovers 
and and the migratory waterfowl should 
ig 4 return if they are not shot and killed 
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EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St, Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Plant now. WILD 


extra discount 





contract, 
e, tell bow to Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised, Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere op three anne triah. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting, 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


yée 


Valuable information 


New Books 


fur Breeding for Profit 
How to Make Money with Pheasants 


Make real money breeding Pheasants of 
Furs in spare time. Back yard is space 














Nearly 


enough. These books tell how. Written by successful 

They te breeder of wild life. Pheasants in tremendous demand 
Order early at high prices. Fur prices soaring owing to destruction 
Also’ several of millions of fur-bearers by Mississippi flood. Possum 


Hollow stock is approved by State Game Commissioners 
ei who know. Write for book you want. It’s 
ree! 


POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 415 Springfield, Ohio, 
World’s Greatest Wild Bird and Animal Farm 


etc. 






Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 775721 yh E> 
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Snaps on and off. 


Will not snarl in any manner. No lame ducks, no 
snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. Guaranteed perfect, 
$3.00 per dozen, Postpaid—Discounts to Dealers. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
Dept. C-10 CHESTER, PA. 


Insist on— 
Registered Silver Foxes 


Buy only silver foxes registered in the American 
National Fox Breeders Association. Official registra- 
tion is your guarantee of pure breeding—the measure 
of _ quality. 
144-page Year Book of Silver Fox Industry sent 
on receipt of 15c to cover shipping. 


American National Fox Breeders Assn. 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 


Official registration organization of the 
fox industry. 


A FEW CHOICE SILVERS FOR SALE 
PUPS AND ADULTS 
Mated pairs or lone females. Registered 
stock only. Prices very reasonable. 
The Fortunate Fox Farm 
Rene F. Gall , St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada 
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GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 





WILD GEESE—WILD DUCKS DECOYS 
Folder Free, Wild Game|timbering industry. A few years ago 


—Breeders, Beautiful 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


LIVE AND MOUNTED ALLIGATORS. 


Ross Allen, Box 824, Winter Haven, Fla. 


MUSKRATS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIV- 


The old reliable Wildering Strain. Safe de- 
supply limited, order early. 
Backus, Minnesota. 


ery. 
livery Guaranteed, 
Charles Bronson, 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, WILD, 
fresh-caught birds, $7 pair f.o.b. New York; 
10% insurance for arrival alive extra if desired. 
Bankers Draft with Order, booked now. 33 
years exporter. Order as early as possible from 
Edward Rindt, Bruck on Leitha (Austria). 





MINK--BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


Valley minks. Orders taken any time. Cold 


Spring Fur Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


LIVE DECOYS FOR SALE, BLACK MAL- 
lards—good callers. Price three dollars per pair. 
> arog Karow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, R. 7, Box 








FERRETS—FIRST-CLASS RAT AND RAB- 
bit hunters. Stock guaranteed. C. Crow, 
New London, Ohio: 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader 
of this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 
a card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big profits. 
Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—HAND-RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley Quail. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Calif, 


FOR SALE—MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, 
Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


“DEER FOR SALE. FALLOW VARIETY, 
white, speckled or brown.” C. E. Thomas, Pratt- 
ville, Alabama. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR ee 
and a New Trap for Catching them alive. W. A 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. D-15, Chester, Pa. 


BLACK SCENTLESS SKUNKS. BEST 
quality, splitcaps and starblacks. Lowest prices. 
Striped skunks real cheap, furnish any amount. 
ae Hill Kennels & Skunk Ranch, White Hall, 
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ifor you to enjoy. 





during the winter months. That’s the 
rub! They will not know man as an 
enemy and an entire flock of valuable 
birds may be destroyed. Still I have 
some hope they will learn quickly that 
man is a dangerous creature, ever 
ready to destroy. I note that the dozen 
varieties of geese act in unison when 
frightened, as all rush towards me 











frora every direction if they see a hawk 
dog or aeroplane at hand. Thus, jg 
they join other flocks of wild geese, the 
wild ones will teach them fear of stray 
men with guns. I notice all wild water. 
fowl can talk to each other, just as the 
North American Indians converse with 
each other by signs, 


Oregon 


(Continued from page 611) 


one of the most important waterways 
in America. In size it is exceeded only 
by the Mississippi; in beauty it is ex- 


ceeded by none. It runs into the 
leading city of Oregon, Portland. 
Portland you will.visit. It is worth 


your while, for it is unique among 
American cities. 

The Columbia River Highway goes 
up to Astoria; and that is another city 
Astoria was the 
dream of John Jacob Astor, who was a 
large leader in the early American fur 
trade. He established a post there, 
sent green New Englanders to operate 
it. The project was never so success- 
ful as Mr. Astor pictured it would be, 
the dream vanished, the settlement 
languished. But at a later day when 
civilization came it slowly grew again. 
Today you see as flourishing a city as 
anywhere in the West. It is the center 
of the Oregon salmon canning indus- 
try, it is also the center of a large 


Astoria was burned, razed to the 
ground. You would never know it now. 


[* you are in California and have to 
journey northward to reach Oregon, 
you have several highways to choose 
from. 

One is the Pacific Highway, running 
from California to Salem, thence to 
Portland, and on up into the state of 
Washington. It is a paved highway 
nearly every mile, and passes through 
interesting and beautiful country. 

Another is the Dalles-California 
Highway, going from the Dalles on the 
Columbia River to the California state 
line. It is also an interesting highway. 

One highway is being worked upon 
now which is going to baffle any com- 
parison when completed. It is the 
Roosevelt Highway. It will run along 
the coast, in broad view of the Pacific 
Ocean all the way. Now it is all but 
done, so that you can take this route 
and enjoy at least part of it. 

There is also a highway running 
across central Oregon from Idaho and 
connecting with one of the highway 
systems in reaching Portland. 

There are connecting highways, less- 
er highways, roads leading across and 
up and down the length of the state 
without number. You will find it hard 
to become lost in Oregon; and also you 
will find it hard to find very bad roads. 
Much of the highway system is paved. 

The topography of Oregon is made 
up of. two main mountain ranges, 
running parallel to each other. One 
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of these is known as the Coast Range, 
the other the Cascade Range. The 
Coast Range follows the seacoast, while 
the Cascade is inland. There is also 
a mountain range system running east 
and west. 

These mountains with their conse- 
quent valleys, their watersheds and 
timber lands and lakes and rivers ac- 
count for the greatness of Oregon as 
a recreation ground. 

There are hundreds of streams to 
fish in, hundreds of places of beauty 
and interest to visit and to camp at. 
You can go nearly anywhere in the 
state and find beauty, and find outdoor 
recreation. 

Of course some points stand out 
above others. Probably the most inter- 
esting part of Oregon is that known 
as Crater Lake. No one has been able 
to explain this lake to this day. It is 
a lake set high in the mountains, a lake 
of deep blue, a lake so deep, so vast, 
so misplaced that scientists grope, so 
beautiful that travelers are enthralled. 


RATER LAKE is six miles wide. 

It is two thousand feet below the 
rim of the mountain, an extinct vol- 
cano. It is two thousand feet deep. 
And it is the scientific mystery of the 
world. Be sure to see it. 

Crater Lake is easy to reach. You 
can go to it by any one of several good 
highways. It is in south-central Ore- 
gon. 

Mount Hood is another famous Ore- 
gon attraction. This is a mountain 
described as the most beautiful moun- 
tain in America, which may mean 
nothing. But see Mount Hood for 
yourself and then decide. 

You can very easily and comfortable 
and completely see it. It is the only 
major mountain in America having 
a highway completely encircling it. 
You can see Mount Hood from all sides 
and never get out of your car. 

The Columbia Riyer is a famous 
salmon stream, where fish are caught 
in large numbers. The steelhead trout 
are taken in this part of Oregon and 
in most other parts. Around Astoria 
there is a successful steelhead grounds. 
Fishing for these trout is ‘most un- 
usual, not only because the fish are 
larger than most trout, but also be- 
cause they are best fished for in the 
winter. During the months when your 
tackle at home is stored away in dust, 
fishing for steelhead trout is best. The 
two finest months are January and 
February. 
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"Bach year the steelheads migrate to 


haw 

us, : the sea. They are gone several months. 
se, the fhen they return, return with a rush. 
stray ‘Up the streams they swim. This is in 
water. January usually, in mid-winter, which 
as the js mild here. Anglers go out with 


their spinners and other lures. And 
they have good fishing for a month or 


two. 


> with 


OR trout fishing, streams both in 

the Coast and Cascade Ranges will 
give you joy. Along the Roosevelt 
Highway are streams crossing the road 
in which you can fish. A few of these 
are the Lewis and Clark, the Necani- 
cum, the Tillimook, where six rivers 


ange, 
The 


while converge in one bay, including the Ne- 
; also halem, Miami, Kilchis, Wilson, Trask 
' east and Nestuccas. 


Southward are the Salmon, Siletz, 
Taquina, Alsea, Siuslaw, Smith, Cass, 
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trout streams in the state. The fish in 
them are rainbows, black-spotted na- 
tives and salmon. 

In south central Oregon are the 
Williamson and Sprague—two famous 
trout streams. 

In the Cascade Range are the Wil- 
lamette, Hood, Deschutes, as well as 
those mentioned above; and all are 
good fishing. 

Oregon, as I have said, has thou- 
sands of lakes. Formerly many of these 
were not useful to fishermen; they 
were barren. There are practically 
none of them now in which there are 
not fish, plenty of fish. This is because 
the game commissions have been active. 

You will find much of interest in 
Oregon. You will see the timbering 
operations, the famous apple-growing 
section around Mount Hood, the salmon 
fishing and canning, the Oregon dairy- 
ing. Visit Oregon. You will find it 
pleasant and interesting, 





















































and Elk, Six, Rogue and Umpqua. The 
S ac- Rogue and Umpqua head in the Cas- 
n as cades, run westward and cut the Coast 
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the HE Lefever Arms Company have 
vol- announced a new _ inexpensive 
eep. hammerless single barrel breech load- 
the ing shotgun with an automatic safety 
device and an automatic ejector. This 
You new member of the Lefever family has 
rood a genuine black walnut stock with full 
)re- pistol grip, hand checkered, hard rub- 
ber grip cap and butt plate. 
)re- The stock length is approximately 14 
ain inches, the drop about 2% inches. 
un- Gauges, lengths and weights are: .410 
ean —26 inch weighing about 5% pounds, 
for 20 gauge 28 inch about 5%. pounds, 16 
ble 
nly 
ing 
it. 
des 
us 
rht 
yut 
nd Query: I have a brown-eared Manchurian 
e Pheasant hen that chases the cock all over the 
la place. At present I have them separated. Is 
Js. the cock useless ?—M., Ontario. 
n- Answer: Leave them alone, as the male bird 
will eventually answer the hen. This always 
re ppens, 
e- 
he Query: Where can I procure some pandas for 
ar breeding purposes ?—Alf. W., Idaho. 
st. Answer: Pandas come from Nepal, India, or 
: British North Burmah. They are immediately 
he gobbled up by zoos and I believe that the Phila- 
id delphia or Cincinnati zoo is the only zoo having 








' this beautiful fur bearer. You had better ask 
some of the animal importers. There are three 
in New York City, besides those in San Fran- 


New Long Range Gun 











gauge 28 inch about 6 pounds, 12 gauge 
28, 30 or 32 inch about 6% pounds and 
every barrel is proved with an exces- 
sive load to make doubly sure it has 
the necessary material and strength to 
be safe for ANY standard factory load. 

It is carefully choke bored to give a 
close long range pattern. 

The new gun retails for $16.00. 
Additional information may be obtain- 
ed from the Gun Editor, FOREST aND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


Game Breeding Queries 


Answered by GEoRGE HEBDEN CorsaN, SR. 





cisco. They will tell you of the price and the 
shipping. facilities. 


Query: I have a square four-acre field which 
I use as a wild goose pasture for a dozen varie- 
ties of wild geese. My geese hatch many young, 


but all die of the gape worm. What must I do. 


to rid my field of this trouble?7—R. M. B., 
Lacon, Ill. 


Answer: Remove all your birds to a clean, 
fresh field where there are no chickens nor do- 
mestic poultry. Plow the old pasture and 
sprinkle over it a liberal, even spreading of air 
slacked lime. Leave it for a month exposed to 
sun and air. Sow with Dutch white clover, 
alfalfa, oats, rye, and so on. Never, , never, 
allow chickens on the place. 


Creat Sport 
TRAPPING 


Make your hunting and 
Bin the: Pages ee 
$300 00 last season trapping in 


spare time and _ shi his 
furs to Biggs at K. C 


Get This FREE 
CATALOG of 
TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 


BARGAINS in Traps. Guns, Baits 
and Ail Supplies, 

jing FREE. Send post- 
or clip this ad and write name 
address 


on margin of page. 
zw. BI @co. 


3836 Biggs Building, 
KANSAS C. 


SHIP FURS BIGGSK< 




























Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. November forms close Sept 25th. 


GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS (Cont.) 


NINE FOXES IN ONE DAY IS THE REC- 
ord of one man that used my method. Have 
caught a full-grown healthy fox on a bare rock 
with no covering over the trap. Fifty skunk in 
one season. One best set takes fox, coon or 


skunk. Forty-six years in the business, Results 
guaranteed or no pay. References given. If 
interested write. E. A. Estabrook, Pittsfield, 
Vermont. 


SKUNKS, FOXES, RACCOONS, OPOS- 
sums, muskrats, ferrets, rabbits, pigeons, squirrels. 
Lowest prices. Violet Hill Kennels & Skunk 
Ranch, White Hall, Md. 


LIVE STOCK 


SEVENTY TAMED WILD MALLARDS. 
Drakes $1.50, Hens $2.50. Mrs. L .J. Gilbert, 
Lakeport, California. 





DUCK FOODS 





MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
Write for special price for immediate delivery. 
MacGregor-Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minnesota. 





DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
Swarms. 31 years experience. Booklet free. Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, 321 H Blk., Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. 


PHEASANT FARMING 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informa- 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 
Book Department 
An 
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New York, N. Y. 
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221 West 57th St. 
















OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 


The FOREST AND STREAM Information 
Bureau, operating in connection with the 
Camp-Sport-Tour Series, now gpreres seri- 
ally in FOREST AND STREAM, is prepared 
to answer your inquiries. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service? 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 635 
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Over 5,000 cases 
successfully treated 
skin diseases of dogs 
such as eczema, 
mange, ring worm, 
flees, lice and all 
parasites of the skin. 





Buy from your 
druggist or postpaid. 
16 oz. $1.00. 


Address Dept. FSI 


Pedrick Laboratories, 
INC. 


Pedrick Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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DOGS 





In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 


be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be sat‘2factory. 


AIREDALES 
“THE WORLD’S 


retrievers, stock-drivers. 


Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All 


specialists and shipped on trial. 


each. Thoroughbred puppies $25 to $35 each. 
Catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, 


La Rue, Ohio. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


COON, O’POSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 





for sale. M. N. Ryan, Adairville, Ky. 
BLOODHOUNDS — REGISTERED EN- 
glish_ stock. Big illustrated catalog 10 cents. 


Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Kentucky. 


old coonhound. Deposit $45 anywhere, I 
express, Bob Sanderson, LB 87, Mayfield, 


bay all 
y. 





old coonhound Tige. If unsatisfactory express all 
on me. Jim Wilson, Box 281, Springfield, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—COON, SKUNK, FOX AND 
Rabbit Hounds C. O. D. Trial. Write for prices. 
W. O. Henson, Xenia, IIl. 


: FOR SALE—TWO ONE-HUNDRED-DOL- 
lar coonhounds for $50 on trial, price good for 
Dorace Scott, D 82, Calhoun, Ga. 





30 days. 
Sn ieee tg cighiasreanpaiiccnitinpaele 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 


Trial. Redbones, Blueticks, Blacks, Tans, Spot- 
ted. Coon, Opossum. Skunk, Mink, Fox, Wolf, 
Rabbit Hounds. Hunting supplies. Catalog. 


Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Herrick, Hl. 


spine cca a tegen eames 

CROSSBRED BLOODHOUND AND FOx- 
hounds 6 months old, make best fox, coon and 
cougar hounds. Have brains and grit, extra loud 
steady tonguers, true trailers, Charles 
Reasbeck, Vankleek, Ontario. 


sR Dig eh alae oni at encanto etree 
FOR SALE—A NICE LOT OF GOOD GUN- 

ning dogs on rabbits; also some high-class pedi- 

gree stock. W. J. Shatzer, Waynesboro, Pa. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Hunting supplies. Kaskaskennels, S. H. 31, Her- 
rick, Ill. 
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LARGEST KENNEL 
offers for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, auto- 
mobile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
Also Big Game Hounds, 


dogs individually schooled and trained by canine 
Price $50 to $150 











FOR SALE—ONE BLACK-TAN 4-YEAR- 


COONHUNTERS, TRY MY FOUR-YEAR- 


iel is enjoying at the present 

time can be attributed to the 
successful field trials that have been 
held in various sections of the country. 
These trials, without exception, have 
been interesting events—and have 
called the attention of-wild fowlers and 
upland shooters to the fact that ‘span- 
iels were able to serve them usefully in 
the coverts and on the duck marshes. 
The field trial setter men have also 
watched these events with increasing 
interest. Their own breeds have de- 
teriorated rapidly in recent years, and 
in casting about for new blood with 
which to revive them they have natu- 
rally turned to the spaniel as the foun- 
tain head of the most important branch 
of the sporting dog family. 

There is a vast difference between 
shooting conditions in this country and 
in England, nevertheless, the trials 
here have all been conducted under 
English rules. In many cases English 
judges have officiated and English pro- 
cedures rigidly adhered to. It has 
worked out well and it can be truth- 
fully stated that no particular criticism 
has been raised either to the rules or 
the means of applying them. 

The fact cannot be lost sight of that 
the cover and surroundings in this 
country are not those that obtain in 
England. It is the purpose of Ameri- 
can trials to determine and develop a 
class of dogs which will most ably 
serve American sportsmen, and it is 
therefore probable that changes in the 
running rules will eventually be made. 
Just what these changes are to be we 
are not prepared to say. It is.a ques- 
tion that will have to be approached 
with care and every precaution taken 
to prevent the professional element 
setting up rules that are adapted to 
the temperamental qualities of certain 
spaniel families with a view to their 
exploitation and commercialization. 


The downfall of the field trial 
setter was the direct result of a hap- 
hazard system of judging and the lack 
of a governing board.. The American 
Kennel Club was not in existence at 
the time the first field trials were run. 
Each club made its own regulations 
and today the various field trial clubs 
all have their own running rules and 
judges interpret them at their own dis- 
cretion. The result has been that the 
handlers took over the control of the 
situation. They have eliminated every- 
thing that the sportsman ~considers 
worth while in the way of breaking, 
and the professional breeders who 
worked with them exploited the sensa-- 
tional running side of the bird dog’s 
character at the expense of his more 
serious bird finding nature. 


| “ia vogue that the sporting span- 
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The Sporting Spaniel 


By 
Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The field trial spaniel men evidently 
intend to profit by the mistakes so 
plainly written by the pointer and set- 
ter field trial men. The parent Spring- 
er Spaniel Club has already affiliated 
with the American Kennel Club. This 
insures a uniformity of procedure jn 
the organization and running of span- 
iel trials. It will also obviate the 
introduction of new rules or systems 
of judging without careful considera- 
tion and will work to the ultimate good 
of the spaniel family. 

We have already mentioned the work 
of the late Mr. Arkwright in England. 
No man contributed more to the devel- 
opment of the modern working spaniel. 
‘The first man in this country to appre- 
ciate what was going on abroad was 
Hobart Ames of Boston. Mr. Ames is 
President of The National Champion- 
ship Club and for many years this 
important event has been run over his 
preserve in Tennessee. About twenty 
years ago he imported a number of 
working spaniels; the best blood that 
could be obtained in England. He did 
not show these dogs on the bench and 
there were no field trials at that time 
in which to compete, but on several 
occasions following the running of the 
championship, short exhibitions were 
given by his dogs on quail, their ability 
to flush close lying birds that escaped 
the setters and pointers was demon- 
strated and their skill as retrievers ex- 
hibited and their work attracted more 
than passing attention. 

No man knows the working dog bet- 
ter than Er. Shelly. He is a master of 
the breaker’s art and his book, “20th 
Century Dog Training,” can be read 
with profit by any man who is inter- 
ested in sporting dogs, for he is a keen 
observer with a world of experience 
and a happy faculty of expression. In 
referring to the hunting qualities of 
spaniels, Mr. Shelly has said: 

“They are distinctly a sporting breed, 
and although but little used at the 
present time, can be hunted in some 
localities to an advantage and many 
of them hunted together. The most 
pleasing sight is to see five or six of 
the little fellows hunting at one time. 
It is a source of constant delight to 
any one who loves to hunt or loves 
dogs. They are especially attractive 
if they be parti-colored. They c:n be 
used to an advantage in_ localities 
where spaniels have never been con- 
sidered. However, I do not recommend 
the use of them except to a certain 
class. To a sportsman who owns good 
setters and pointers and knows how to 
handle them and is willing to take the 
pains necessary to keep them steady 
and-in hand I do not recommend spat- 
iels, as their usefulness can hardly be 
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of locating. Spaniels show up to the « wy, Ship Sanahide. Pint ‘$1.00. 
best advantage in strips of thick cover, for ture gs 74.000" Quart $1.50. Gallon 
arers, 


or bunches of heavy growth, grown 
up fence rows, or along water courses, 
lined with trees and bushes. They do 
not point their game, but road to a 
flush so there should be a gun on each 
side of the cover. Their size and sturdy 
build enables them to slip through the 
densest cover without effort. They may 
be best hunted in teams of five or six 
at a time. Hunting with one spaniel 
or even a brace would be tiresome 


indeed. 


The natural range is from twenty to 


thirty-five yards. 


not desirable, as they do not point and 
should not flush game out of gun shot. 
Giving tongue while roading is very 
commendable as it warns the sports- 
man that game is near and to get ready 
fora shot. Chasing a rabbit is not a 
fault and should be encouraged. A 
spaniel will give a rabbit a chase only 
as far as he can see him and then 
return to work. They are the dog for 


a mixed bag. 


doves, larks, or anything that jumps 
does not injure them in the least, mak- 
ing them very desirable for a certain 
dass of shooting and especially so to 


some individuals. 


ous, merry little workers and it is a 
Pleasure to take a team of them for a 
walk even before the season opens. 
An amusing thing happened while 
“Ity sister and I were shooting with a 
team of spaniels in Southern Illinois. 
We had flushed a bevy of quail that 
scattered along a thick fence row. She 
took one side and I the other; one of 
the cockers jumped a rabbit on my side, 
he went thru the fence row and two 


spared to that of good setters and 
winters, except in certain places or 
nder extraordinary conditions. To a 
s that loves to hunt, but, from lack 
f experience or inability, cannot han- 
ge setters and pointers without diffi- 
ity, no matter how well they may 
jave been trained, they are useful, or 
jr the sportsman who prefers to hunt 
fr a mixed bag rather than confine 
himself to game birds exclusively, or 
for the average lady shooter I would 
recommend a trial at spaniels. 

A great advantage in their favor is 
that they require practically no train- 
ing and any one at all can handle them. 
The only training required is that at 
least a part of a team should retrieve. 
If two or three of a team of five or 
six dogs are good retrievers, others of 
the team are likely to pick it up, as 
they are very easily taught natural 
retrieving. They can be taught the 
force system of retrieving and will 
arn far quicker than the average 
setter or pointer, but even this much 
trouble may be avoided by simply 
teaching them natural retrieving. A 
boy with a ball can often accomplish 
what is desired, if a little pains is 
taken while they are growing up. |e, || 2 new spark of health—new “pep” 
While spaniels require little or no han- 
ding, it is true that hunting improves 
them, especially their nose and power 


50 cents at druggists or by mail. d 
Shooting at rabbits,| DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. Keep Your Dogs 
£ *| Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and Alert Vigo us! 
—_ rous! 




















“Show Dog’ Beauty 


and Health 
for Your Dog 














































Foremost kennels are now 
agreed that if the wax given 
off by a dog’s pores is not 
removed the dog’s coat will 
be dull, coarse and lifeless. 
WHAT SANAHIDE DOES: That is why more and more 
1. Gives hair fustre of the foremost kennels are 
and beauty. turning to Sanahide for the 
2. Removes a great grooming of all show-dogs. 
cause of disease— Judges look at the coat first, 
Pore Waxes. and Sanahide has helped 
3. Cleanses Skin- many a prize winner. 
pores and hair. 
4. Eliminates Vermin ganahide dissolves the wax, 
and completely de- makes the coat rich and 

































































































































5 pel heals Slossy. Added to the bath 
*  Eezema and local it de-odorizes the skin, heals 
skin-troubles. eczema and local skin erup- 
6. Insures a healthy tions. Endorsed by leading 
skin, veterinarians and hospitals. 


















Make a 10-Day Test 


on your dog and see what an amazing difference 
it makes. See how it brings out the new 
beauty of the coat. See how it brings Z 10FO 
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—to the dog. You will never be > 

without Sanahide, case you <0-7 —_ 
have seen its remarkable <& A Washington St. 


results. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. QO New York, N. Y. 












WED ecccccccadcsecccceccsceccesets 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills—an QM jf $= =§ 46 AddresS ....cccccccccceseccccccceeceeees 
excellent tonic for your dog. : 
Coe ee peer Geena 6 OF ON Wire rr © GE. cn rccccccctcccecentecescccesccevectedes 
Our Advice Dept. answers questions free. Write 
fully. FREE DOG BOOK on care, feeding and 
breeding. Describes diseases and gives 
proper treatment. 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
2255 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va 


SERGEANT’S 
Dog Medicines 
“Standard Over 50 Years’ 


RUNNING FITS “Gurcs” 


Quit trying to cure running fits by expelling worms, 
Dogs have always been wormy but have had run- 
ning fits only a few years. Use Crisp’s Hot Shot and 
remove the cause and you will cure your dog. We 
positively Guarantee a cure, or money will be re- 
funded. Price $1.25 at your druggist or direct. Our 
guaranteed black tongue preventative insures your dog 
against black tongue one year for $1.00. 

S. A. CRISP CANINE CO., Box 13 Blacksburg, S, C. 








































ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. 
Contain choice cereals, including 
whole wheat flour; good lean beef, 
buttermilk, cod liver oil and garlic. 
Perfectly seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 2 1b. trial carton. Post- 
age 15c extra outside 50 mile zone. 
Address: The ThoroBreadCo.,Dept. 
P, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kib- 
bled or meal form %c more 
per lb, 
KR744 
















A wider range is 

















A marvelous tonic for unthrifty | 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 
















pedigree blanks free. 


DELCREO 


Dog Remedies 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 







A strength and 
endurance builder 
without compare 


KO-VITA 


Phosphated and Raw Norwegian Cod-liver Oil 


Produced by Scott & Bowne 
Makers of -he World-famed Scott’s Emulsion 






They are industri- 













Dept.E. The Delson Chemical Co, Phosphated Plain Raw Oil 
43 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. $oz. Bottle, $.50 %Gallon Can, $1.75 
1 Pint Can 1.00 1 = Ks 3.00 










At Sporting Goods Stores and Pet Shops 
or direct from 
KO-VITA CO., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
K-27 





Choicest of 
Springer Spaniels 


All ages dogs and bitches. Choicest blood 
known in the breed. Special prices to clear. 


Must make room for litters coming on. Ready 5 . a 
to train. Some shot over last year. Write for POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 
list of offerings. $25.00 to $250.00. Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


JESS BUCKINGHAM GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Nodema Kennels Bellevue, Ohio} Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 
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of the little dogs gave him a heat 
across a small opening into a ditch 
lined with bushes. My sister shot as 
he, was midway of the opening, but 
apparently did not faze him. One of 
the cockers, a small black bitch named 
Topsy, did not return at once, but we 
were busy getting a shot. occasionally 
at the birds scattered along the fence 
row; when we were nearly a half mile 
farther on, we noticed Topsy was still 
missing and looking back, saw her com- 
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HOUNDS AND BEAGLES—Continued 
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RABBIT HUNTERS, IF YOU WANT 
highly trained and educated rabbit hounds that 
are perfect rangers, sure routers and tenacious 
trailers, that will circle game until shot or holed, 
it will pay you to investigate the Oorang Top- 
Notch rabbit hounds selling at $50 each, and 
shipped on ten-days’ trial with the understanding 
that we pay return express charges out of our 
own pocket and refund purchase price if you are 
not entirely satisfied. We also have other rabbit 
hounds at $25 to $35 each, which are better than 
are usually found at the price. Our complete 
catalog of the world’s largest dog kennels mailed 
to your address for ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12-C, La Rue, Ohio. 


SPORTSMEN YOU WHO ARE LOOKING 
for first-clas§ stuff and no trash, I offer you my 
pair of 24-year-old rabbit hounds, Ford and Bess; 
breeding Ky-English strain, medium size, good 
lookers, long ears, O, K. in every respect. All- 
day hunters neither man-or gun-shy, no faults. 
Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. First $35 
gets them C. O. D. J. M. -Erwin, Murray, Ky. 





SPORTSMEN—COON-HUNTERS: 25 REAL 
Bluetick Cooners, none better on water and swamp 
‘hunting, $75 and $100. 40 Black-and-Tan and 


EAL CREEK is a_ small trout 


























































Redbone Combination Hunters, trained on Coon, 
Opossum and Skunk, $50 and $60. 
ood for a few years hunting, $40. Gun and 
eld broken Rabbit Hounds, long-eared type, $25. 
Above dogs will deliver the goods, alone or in 
company. All full-blood hounds. No. trash. 
Every dog tested before being shipped. Catalogue, 
photos, free. Liberal trial. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, 
Illinois. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds. Fur finders. No trash. Free trial. Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor, Ill. 





CLAYTON’S KENNELS, FINGER, TEN- 
nessee. Offers Coonhounds, Combination Hunters, 


Rabbit Hounds. Trial, Catalog, 5 cents. 
BEAGLES, COON, RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 





LOOK SPORTSMEN — MY COON DOG 
Mack 4% years old. Knows his stuff. Good 
Swamp and Water Worker. Perfect tree barker. 
Will hunt in pack or alone. First $50 gets him. 
Ship on 15-day trial. Harvey Jones, Mayfield, Ky. 


FOR SALE—COONHOUND FOUR YEARS 
One hundred dollars. One Combination Hound, 
four years, forty dollars. Write me. Otha Cagle, 
Russellville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—MY PAIR OF WELL- 
Trained Rabbit hounds, King and Kate. 2% 
years, good routers, steady drivers, not gun-shy, 
no blemishes. First $30 gets them on rial. B 
Kesterson, B-32, Sedalia, Ky. 





LOOK SPORTSMEN—MY RABBIT DOGS 


Bill and Leed. 2% years old, English trained. 
O. K. in every respect. All-day hunters, Will 
stand hard gun firing. First $30 gets them 


C. O. D, 15-day trial. Harvey Jones, Mayfield, Ky. 


COON HUNTERS, IF YOU ARE 
through experimenting with the inferior and un- 
reliable Coonhounds, and if you are willing to 
pay the price a good dog is worth, it will pay 
you to investigate the Oorang Top-Notch Coon- 
hounds which are the outstanding choice selection 
of thousands of highly trained dogs. Oorang 
Top-Notch Coonhounds sell at $150 each, and 
they are shipped on ten days’ trial with the un- 
derstanding that we pay return express charges 
out of own pocket and refund purchase price if 
you are not entirely satisfied. We also have 
other Coonhounds at $75 and $100 each, which are 
better than are usually found at the price. Our 
complete catalog of the world’s largest dog ken- 
nels mailed to your address for ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12-B, La Rue, Ohio. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENNES- 
see offers for sale perfectly trained coonhounds, 
combination hunters, bird dogs, prices reasonable. 
Get complete catalog and how I pay express. 


BEAGLE PUPS, $10. W. SHRINER, AL- 
pine, N. Y. 

FINE BEAGLE PUPPIES. READY TO 
ship now. Priced to sell. With papers. Howard 
Farrington, North River, N. Y. 


BEAGLE PUPS. MALES, $8.50. FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NO. 1 COON HOUND 4-YEAR 
old, fast open trailer, extra good tree dog, guar- 
anteed not to run fox, stock or rabbits. Shipped 
on trial. Noble Cross, Mayfield, Ky. 
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Old Cooners 








stream emptying into Black Duck 
Cove, which is a small indentation in 
the shore-line of Rod and Reel Lake, 
situated in the township of Babylon, 
Long Island. This lake has a flock of 
mallards as permanent inhabitants and, 
although it has no rice nor other duck 
enticer along its shores, the mallards 
fly out to the Great South Bay regu- 
larly and come back with some of their 
wild cousins, or they call to their kin 
flying over-head. These mallards are 
a great aid to the hunters of the local- 
ity, but, once in a while, a hunter on 
the bay, ignorant of their worth, will 
add one or two to his bag. There is a 
wonderful blind of blueberry bushes a 
short distance from the mouth of Teal 
Creek, which, even when the bushes are 
denuded of their foliage, is an ideal 
ambush. 

We were lying in this blind one 
frosty morning waiting for the ducks. 
The mallards had come in the night 
before with quite a flock of blackies 
and green-winged teal. The mist which 
had been on the lake as a blanket had 
now begun to clear. We were now able 
to see the surrounding land quite well, 
although it was pitch dark when we 
reached the blind. We began to fear 
that the ducks had left in the night. 
This would be a catastrophe because 
we were only on the lake for a few 
days and had not gotten anything, or 
even tried, up to the present, and the 
next day we were going home. We 
could see the heights of the house on 
the shore to our left and the smoke 
from the chimney. We thought of the 
warm fire of which we would make use 
on our return. One end of the lake 
was still in shadow, formed by the 
woods which came right to the water’s 
edge, and the trees were beginning to 
take shape. We had given up all hope 
and were about to take up our guns 
and shells when from the far end of 


the lake came a great splashing and 
quacking. The ducks were rising from 
the shaded water. 
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ing with the rabbit nearly as large as 
she was. She knew by the blood trai 
that the rabbit was hard hit and diq 
clever piece of work in trailing him up 
to where she either found him deaq or 
caught him and carried him nearly , 
half mile on our tracks, negotiating two 
or three rail fences with the rabbit in 
her mouth. If cockers were used more 
in hunting and the best hunting indi. 
viduals bred from, they would become 
a most useful and popular breed,” 
















The Blind on Teal Creek 


By 
BurrRIL SEAVER 


Our long promised sport was here, 
As the flock swung over our heads we 
bagged four black ducks before they 
headed for the bay. With this little 
encouragement we decided to wait for 
a few more hours. It was now day- 
light. A blue-winged teal was going 
by at a fast clip when our duck calls 
attracted him. After a shot he decided 
to remain with us indefinitely. Then 
there was a lull, the mallards seemed 
to have gone on strike. A few wood 
ducks flewsby several times tantalizingly 
close to the blind. We were sorely 
tempted to shoot, but refrained. After 
two hours of waiting, we saw a flock of 
ducks in the distance. They were 
headed straight for the lake. Our mal- 
lards were playing Judas again to a 
flock of wild ducks. This time it took 
a lot of coaxing to get them to descend, 
but soon they were in range. We got 
two blackies and a blue-winged teal. 
We were about to pick up our guns and 
shells and call it a day when we sawa 
speck in the distance. It gradually 
came closer and closer, circled the lake 
a few times and finally started to drop. 
I was about to raise my gun, as he came 
within range, when I heard a loud re- 
port at my side, and my friend Phil 
added the beautiful widgeon to our 
game collection. We shouldered our 
guns and started for home, agreeing 
that it had been an ideal day, not a 
bird had been missed and we were 
carrying a strikingly beautiful bag of 
six blackies, two teal and a widgeon. 

After a light lunch we decided to 
try our luck at pheasants. Along both 
sides of Teal Creek is a marsh extend- 
ing for a quarter of a mile. This is 
known locally as Teal Marsh. In this 
marsh we had, on previous trips, never 
failed to bag two or three of these 
beautiful birds. It was extremely hard 
walking, but the usual reward made it 
well worth while. We made use of 
Bill, one of the best setters over which 
I have ever shot. Our plan was to 
work Teal Marsh to the end on one side, 
cross the creek at a narrow place and 
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- bird had dropped, Bill froze. 


work down the other side. Bill had 
not been out for over a month conse- 
quently he was a bit wild at the start. 
He had not gone a hundred yards, when 
up jumped a big cock pheasant, fol- 
lowed by a hen. The old bird headed 
for the timber about a hundred and 
twenty yards distant. The ground be- 
neath the tall timbers is covered with 
brush about eight or ten feet high. 
This makes very hard shooting and un- 
comfortable walking. Also, the pheas- 
ant probably began to run when he 
lighted as these birds have been known 
to run a mile or so without stopping, 
under similar circumstances. We fol- 
lowed the pheasant, kecping the dog in 
close. Twenty feet from where the 
With the 
signal “flush bird,” Bill walked slowly 
forward. Up jumped the old cock then 
down he fell with a thud. Phil’s gun 
had caused his end for he was quicker 
on the trigger than I. This having 
been accomplished, we walked back to 
the marsh and continued our drive. 
We worked to the end of the marsh and 
crossed the creek without jumping an- 
other bird. As we approached a clurp 
of blueberry bushes Bill steadied in one 
of his beautiful points. On receiving 
the signal Bill moved stealthily forward 
and five cackling pheasants burst forth. 
The two cock birds tumbled out of the 
air at the report of our guns. We had 
each secured one. We picked up the 
two birds, both tipping the scales at 
three pounds, but by the time we 
reached home they seemed to weigh a 
darn sight more thar. that, because the 
marsh was only half frozen and at 
every few steps we would step in icy 
water up to our knees. Although it 
had been good sport, it felt great to be 
on our way home. 

We reached home at 4 P. M. and the 
three pheasants added ‘to the rest of 
the game made the most beautiful bag 
I have ever seen. That night we sat by 
a big open fire toasting marshmallows, 
roasting chestnuts, chatting and listen- 
ing to the radio. This was the most 
delightful evening I have ever spent. 
It was bitterly cold outdoors and in- 
doors it was warm and comfortable. 
The wind was blowing so strongly that 
the house shook. It rushed around the 
corners of the house with a noise re- 
sembling the whistling of a locomotive, 
or the siren.on a tugboat. At about 
11 P. M. Philip and I took a walk along 
the shore. We heard some sleepy quack- 
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ing which told us that the ducks were 
in. Then we got a strong whiff of es- 
sence of skunk and decided to turn in 
for the night. 

The next morning, which was Satur- 


- day, we tumbled out of our beds at four 


o’clock, dressed hurriedly and stole 
drowsily downstairs. On reaching the 
dining room we were greeted by Ed- 
ward, the colored cook, with a broad 
tooth exposing grin on his chocolate 
hued countenance and a nice warm 
breakfast on the table. After getting 
outside of this breakfast, we hit out 
for the blind used on the previous day. 
It was bitter cold and the air was filled 
with drizzling rain. A light south- 
easter was blowing across the lake. 
This was ideal because the ducks would 
seek this secluded lake for shelter. 

As we settled ourselves in the blind, 
after pushing the boat up on the marsh 
grass, a flock of mallards—our mal- 
lards, and blackies arose. It was too 
dark to see well, but we heard them 
alight about fifty yards away. This 
gave us a thrill of pleasure, for they 
would be our meat when daylight came. 
Gradually we were able to see, but it 
was so drizzly that fifty yards away 
was blank and gray. We heard the 
ducks feeding nearby. Finall,, they 
jumped and circled a few times before 
heading for the bay. They passed 
close overhead, and we each dropped a 
bird in the marsh. We waded over and 
picked up the two warm blackies. 
Then, as we again entered the blind, 
we noticed that our boat had drifted, 
and we thought with dismay of the wet, 
wet road home. We waited and waited, 
but no more ducks came within range. 
We heard several go by unseen. In 
fact, quite a flock went by noisily but 
invisibly. After what seemed hours, 
each of us simultaneously suggested 
“home.” Accordingly, we shouldered 
our guns and birds and started. The 
water was icy cold and knee-deep and, 
added to the water falling from the 
weeping sky, made us feel anything but 
comfortable. We finally reached the 
dry, warm and comfortable fire. Dur- 
ing an ensuing chat w: agreed that it 
had been a most wonderful trip, and 
we were sorry at the prospect of leav- 
ing. 

After a long and restful sleep, we 


- loafed all Sunday morning, and in the 


afternoon we settled down to a hard- 
earned black duck dinner. Thus ends 
a perfect hunting trip. 
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HOUNDS AND BEAGLES—Continued 


SPORTSMEN —HIGH CLASS TRAINED 
Coonhounds, experienced, dependable tree dogs, 
game getters; also combination hunters, open and 
still trailers. Trial. Violet Hill Kennels, White 


1, 


50 WELL BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS 
for sale. Harry W. Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 


FOXHOUNDS — BEAR, CAT, COYOTE 
trained. Also pups. Yamasca Farm, Sheridan, 
Oregon. 


FIFTY BEAGLES & RABBIT HOUNDS, 
well broken, ready for shipment, partly broken 
dogs and puppies good and cheap. Trial. Violet 
Hill Kennels, White Hall, Md. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


SETTERS, POINTERS, SPRINGER SPA- 
niels trained. Shooting parties entertained dur- 
ing season on well-stocked preserve, 20,000 acres. 
Make reservations now. R. K. (Bob) Armstrong, 
Roba, Ala. 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED POINTERS, OF 
highest quality puppies; grown dogs trained and 
untrained. W. E. Blanchard, Eastport, Maine. 


GET MY SPECIAL PRICES ON BROKEN 
Shooting Dogs. McGoveny’s Kennels, Washing- 
ton C. H., Ohio. 


TRAINED SETTER DOG 3 YEARS OLD. 
Good retriever, good nose, good looker, Stanch 
on points $75. Trained Pointer dog 3 years old. 
Does it all. Stanch on points, good retriever, 
good looker $75. These are real shooting dogs. 
Will ship C. O. D. on 5 days’ trial. We have 
others. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH SETTER 
Puppies three months old. Geo. Rolhers, North 
Brookfield, Mass. 


FARM RAISED REGISTERED POINTERS, 
Setters, Pups. J. Chapman, Palmyra, IIl. 


FREE SALES LIST SEVENTY REGIS- 
tered English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS, SENT ANY- 
where on trial; write us your wants. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE. 
Three months. $40 each. Also yearling retriever, 
female, broken, $75. Registered, Healthy, Coun- 
tryrange. A. Bergt, Schuyler, Nebr. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
eligible, best of breeding, $25 each. S. H. Gucker, 
Glasgow, Mont. 


ENGLISH LLEWELLYN SETTER PUP- 
pies, Whelped July 14. Registered, bred from 
private hunting dogs, $25 each. Rev. R. Staehr, 
Kearney, Nebr. 


BROKEN SETTERS & POINTERS—HIGH 
class shooting dogs, $100.00, each three and four 
years old. Write or Wire. Violet Hill Kennels, 
White Hall, Md. 


IRISH SETTER PUPS 4 TO 11 MONTHS; 
Champion Terry of Boyne, Bud Law, Champion 
Bob of Down and Champion Palmerston Con- 
nemara Grand breeding. Chip of Boyne at Stud. 
E. T. Burke, Farmersville, Illinois. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
oe Literature free. Percy K. 

alif. 


Swan, Chico, 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, SIRED 
Champion Bellstone Bangson, Dam by Champion 
Guy Nebo. Priced reasonable. Elwood Kennels, 
916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 


AMERICAN BROWN WATER SPANIELS, 
puppies guaranteed to hunt and retrieve from 
land and water at one year of age. Wolf River 
Kennels, New London, Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Pedigreed. Real pet and guard for baby. Earl 
Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—LITTER OF PEDIGREED 
English Bulldog puppies; nicely marked; good 
bone and build; sired by Beach Park Token; 
fine show prospects. J. A. Murphy, 40 Liberty 
Street, Middletown, Conn. 


COLLIE PUPS SECOND TO NONE. ALL 
breeding stock trained. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich, 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Shipped for trials. Catalog ten cents. 


IRISH TERRIERS — INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bidg., Missoula, Montana. 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, and snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 





Bear and 
Hounds, 





FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH | 


Setters, also rabbit hounds on trial, Pamphlets 


free. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


WIRE-HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS OF |} 


Quality. Dr, Dratz, Missoula, Montana. 
“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 

every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 

purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $25. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dak. 


TRAINERS—DOGS 


GET MY SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAIN- 
ing. McGoveny’s Kennels, Washington C. H., 
Ohio. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty- four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


DOG REMEDIES 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS 
—A safe treatment for puppies and an effective 
treatment for grown dogs, against Hook and 
Round Worms and Running Barking Fits. In 
capsules for dogs and puppies. Postpaid $1. Har- 
rison Chemical Co., Dept. 16, Quincy, IIl. 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if 
not satisfiéd. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Em- 
poria, Virginia. 


GUNS & AMMUNITION 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 
——_o———oooooooooaeaeaeaeaeae—e—e—e—e—e————_—= 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept., 34, East Orange, N. J 


COMPANION WANTED 


FOR AUTO TRIP. HUNTING, FISHING. 
Commencing in Minnesota, travel south, 
Florida for winter. Opportunity for naturalist, 
writer. Experienced, careful driver, satisfactory 
references. Booze fighters barred. Good auto, 
camp outfit at no cost to applicant. Give full 
particulars regarding yourself and references in 
first letter. Address F, FOREST STREAM, 
221 West 57th Street, New York 
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HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information, Sprinkle, 
Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER, POUL- 
try and gamekeeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 40 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position on 
gentleman’s private country place. Care of Forest 
& Stream, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—MALE HELP <a 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, 
qualify for forest ranger position. Start $125 
month; cabin and vacation. Patrol the forests, 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane, Dept. M-27, Denver, Colo, 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
200 mo. and home furnished; permanent; hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton 222, Mc- 
Mann Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as railway traffic inspector; we get 
you a position after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or refund your money. Write for 
free booklet G-53, Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
, DUG 


LIVE BAIT—NIGHT CRAWLERS 
Worms, Helgramites, Leaches or Hard Crawfish, 
by Parcel Post or Express 
Bait Store, 44 East Rich 


Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


PIPE SMOKERS—WE HAVE SPECIAL- 
ized in pipe tobaccos for 22 years. Factory to 
smoker. Wonderful blends and flavors. Write 
for free catalog and samples, The Planters To- 
bacco Co., Henderson, Ky. 


1927 SUPER ELTOS, NEW. F. G. KLETT, 
La Valle, Wisconsin. 


“HISTORY OF OKEFENOKEE SWAMP.” 
The wonder spot of the Southeast. Handsomely 
bound. Richly illustrated. Description of birds, 
animals, fish. Hunters’ and fishermen’s paradise. 
$2.50 postpaid. A, McQueen, olkston, 
Georgia.” 





shipped to you ALIVE 
Co. BD Re 


RESORTS 


FLORIDA’S FINEST FISHING IN THE 
great lake section. 1,400 lakes to choose from. 
10 pounders common. Guarantee big bass, 
and deer plentiful. Golf convenient. Wonderful 
mineral spring to make stomach and kidneys glad. 
Our hotel especially for sportsmen. No frills, 
but good grub, quiet, hospitable treatment. Baths, 
steam heat, real comfort. Guides if you wish. 
Rates low. If you really want to fish and hunt, 
here’s your place.e GARDENIA HOTEL, Dept. 
366, Fruitland Park, Lake County, Florida, 


CURIOS 


MEXICAN JUMPING BEANS (ALIVE)— 
Nature’s greatest curiosity, 3 for 25 cents; 20 
for $1, postpaid. Write for some today. Swinden 
Supply Company, Tilton, N. H 


GENUINE SIOUX INDIAN COSTUMES 
and beadwork. Buying direct from Indian. Prices 
reasoriable. Free price list. We pay $2.50 to 
$3 for white black-tipped eagle tail feathers. Elk 
teeth, bear and eagle claws wanted. Lyon Curio 
Store, Clinton, Nebr. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED WATCH 
fobs, $1; dozen arrowheads, $2.50; moccasins, 
$4.50; war bonnets, $15. “Everything Indian.” 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Birch- 
bark canoe and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


| TROUT HATCHERY FOR SALE 


PRIVATE TROUT HATCHERY. FORTY 
miles north of St. Paul on Minnesota State High- 
way No. 1. Well stocked. Good market. For 
full particulars address Olof Bjorklund, North 
Branch, Minnesota. 


yg ADVERTISING ) 
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BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK- DOWN frames and ready cut materials, 
55> models, Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 
speedsters, row_and sail. Send 25c. for catalog, 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West 
Side, Mich. 


SELL THREE NEW 14-FOOT MANITOBA 
duck-boats, cedar-built, never uncrated. F actory 
retail, $55. Take half or $27.50 each. New or 
as -class guns accepted. A, Clarine, Walker, 

inn, 


CAMPS 


HUNTING CAMP TO RENT, FULLY 
equipped. 60 miles from Montreal. $7.50 a day 
per person, jee. guides services. Make reser. 
vations early. earce, 970 Tupper, Montreal, 


FOR RENT TO HUNTERS. FURNISHED 
cottage 5 miles north of Oshkosh, Walter Karow, 
Oshkosh, Wis., R 7. Box 99A. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC. 
turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxider- 
mists’ supplies, Indian beads, furriers’ supplies, 
285 Halladay Street. ‘City, a, 


LARGEST NATURAL HISTORY HOUSE 
in America announces enlargement of its taxi- 
dermy department. Experts with twenty years’ 
experience in all phases of museum and trophy 
work. Charges very reasonable. Send your fish 
and game to General Biological Supply House, 
761 East 69th Place, Chicago. 


Jersey 


TRAPPERS 


BEST COYOTE-FOX SCENT FORMULA 
on Earth, $2.10. Full directions and trap-set (raw 
ings included. 100 sets good scent free with order, 
Trapper Bill, Kimama, Idaho, 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—6,400 ACRES CANADIAN 
Property—St. Ignace Island, Lake Superior. 
Forty miles by water from Nipigon: or fifteen 
miles from Rossport on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Hilly land rising 900 feet above [ake 
Superior. Several small lakes—trout streams. 
Ideal for Summer resort, or Private Game Pre- 
serve. Four miles of lake shore with sandy 
beaches and well-protected harbor. For particu- 
lars write H. B. Stuart, 509 Union Station, 
Toronto, Canada. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $1), 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
— Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


FLORIDA—GAME PRESERVES IM- 
proved and unimproved. Large acreage, groves, 
beautiful estates and hotels. W. A. Dade, 314 E. 
Amelia Street, Orlando, Fla. 


GEESE 
DUCKS 
BRANT 


A group of Islands on the North 
Carolina Coast in the very centre 


of the greatest WILD FOWL sec- 


tion of North America. 


WILL SELL 


separately or as a group. 
Exceptional Opportunity 
for club or individual. 
One night by rail from New York. 
Allen R. Hueth, Asbury Park, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. ‘It will identify you, 





